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Yesterday, the convention sitting in Baltimore, no- 
minated Martin Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson, 
as president and vice president of the United States. 


A brief speech of Mr. Webster, on the ‘‘bill to regu- 
late the deposites of the public money,” distinctly gives 
his views of the bank of the United States—which is, 
that it must go down; and that he, if he should remain 
in public life, will wait a “moving of the waters,” when 


| experience shall have proved that another bank is neces- 


sary—as he thinks will happen. He is very plain and 
clear and explicit on these points—but we refer our read- 
ers to the speech itself. His opinions, as we believe, are 
entitled to the highest respect in this matter, and on 
every account. 

And, although the president has ‘‘killed the bank,” 
and with it the opinions of a large majority of the peo- 
ple,* we still hear much about it—as that it is ‘‘alive,” 
and crouching to make a grand spring on its opponents, 
and regain its ascendancy. 

The bank has no prospect of a renewal of its charter— 
and will make no attempt to obtain it. [t is quietly 
winding up its concerns, and will do the best that it can 
for the stockholders. Its fate is sealed, as stated by Mr. 
Webster—for, to the arrayments of party against it, is to 
be added the interest of the new banks a/ready establish- 
ed, and of a much larger capital, and, perhaps, ten times 
more on ‘foreign’ account, to shew our opposition to 
“monopolies” and ‘‘foreigners!”’ 

Exchange on England is below par—the value of cot- 
ton exported is large—and manufactures are flourishing. 
The consequence is, that money is plentiful, and credits 
abound: perhaps, assisted by loans made by the bank of 
the United States, (at a certain rate), on its capital, at 
five per cent, interest. Hence, probably, the large amount 
of its bills receivable. 

But this season of prosperity cannot last. A year or 
two, and the state of things will be changed. Specie 
will have a reflux—and then the time of trial will come. 


The excessive credits and speculations of the present, 


time must have a reaction, and it is fearful to calculate 
the extent of it. We say that such things will be, be- 
cause they have been. 


{GThe ink on the preceding was hardly dry when 
we received accounts from New York, saying the bank 
of the United States was making sales of bills on Eng- 
land at nine anda half per cent. and that bills had been 
just sold at fen per cent. which is rather more than one 
per cent. above par: and the New York papers have a 
statement shewing that sovereigns may now be exporied 
ata profit, though so lately they were abundantly im- 
ported!+ **On such a slender thread hangs” the ecurren- 
cy of the country! If this state of things lasts long, and 
goes on, our ‘‘eagles will: take to themselves wings and 
flee away”—and there will be a “great time” among «ll 
classes of speeulators! 

The “New York Evening Post” of Wednesday, says— 

There is consternation in the money market to day. Stocks 
are falling, and long faces are to be seen in Wall street. ‘The 
rage of speculation has driven business nearly to the turning 
pomt. Foreign exchange is now at that point where the ex- 
portation of specie commences. To add to the panic which 
this circumstance is occasioning, we understand that the bank 
Commissioners popped in unexpectedly upon some of our banks 
yesterday, and found their loans extended fifty per cent. beyond 
the amount authorised by their charters. They begged hard 
= to be reported to the legislature, and promised to curtail in- 
can This makes their debtors look blank. We do not be- 
oan any serious revulsion in the money market has com. 
onneat yet; but such a revulsion, and the worst that has been 

fenced since the war, is not far off.”’ 


* 
J Instance—gov. Wolf and Mr. Muhlenberg, and every mem- 
r of congress from that state, save one—and some hundred 
thousand voters, 


tNot yet—we think; as compar i > 
: ed with our eagles, they are 
NOt above par. P P Bies, Uey 











There are various reports that have an apparent foun- 
dation in truth—saying, that Mr. Forsyth, secretary of 
state, who has left Washington for Georgia, and Mr. 
Cass, secretary of war, who has departed with his family 
for Michigan, will not return to Washington as members 
of the cabinet. It is added, that Mr. /Voodbury will 
take the place of Mr. Forsyth, and be himself sueceeded 
by Mr. Jéives or Mr. Stevenson. No one is named as 
secretary of war. We give these things as we find them 
—and without pretending to account for them, 


ee 


The affair between Ohio and Michigan is settled —for 
the present. It is said that the partics will wait the ac- 
tion of congress or the judiciary— Ohio running the line. 

It is extraordinary, we think, that the populous terri- 
tory of Michigan should have been so long left in charge 
of an acting governor, and a mere youth. 

The Wheeling Gazette furnishes the following infor- 
mation respecting the extent and value of the territory in 
dispute: 

The territory is about 70 miles long, from east to west, and 
about 11 miles wide at its eastern extremity, and 7 at its west- 
ern. It commands the entrance of the great Maumee river, or 
Miami of the lake. There are two villages on it, both in the 
eastern part, viz: Toledo, containing 70 or 80 houses, (all built 
within two years), and another about 8 miles west of Toledo, 
much smaller. ‘Toledo is on the north side of the Maumee ri- 
ver, 6 miles from its mouth, and is understood to be owned prin- 
cipally by an association of mercantile gentlemen in the city of 
New York. Itis in the township of Port Lawrence, and is lo- 
cated where that name appears on the maps. Large quantities 
of land in that township were purchased a few years ago from 
government, in the belief that a canal would shortly be made 


fiom Lake Erie, by the Maumee river, to the Wabash, a work 


to which Ohio, it is said, has given her pledge, and which is 
now in progress in Indiana. It is feared that if Michigan ob- 
tains this territory, the canal will not be made, as that portion 
only of her citizens who live within the territory would be be- 
nefitted; and hence their desire to be attached to Ohio, to which 
state the canal would be a source of boundless prosperity. 

West of the township of Port Lawrence, the country in the 
disputed territory was a few years ago a wilderness. It has 
been recently bought up at government prices, ($1 25 per acre), 
and is filling rapidly. 

The other villages in the vicinity of the lake, and in Ohio pro- 
per, are, Maumee, on the north side of the Maumee river, 20 
miles by water from the lake. containing 60 or 80 houses, and 
about 500 inhabifants. The township extends to the line. On 
the Opposite, or south side, is Perrysburg, containing about 800 
inhabitants. To and from these places steamboats arrive and 
depart; and itis said an active rivalry prevails between them, 
each looking forward to the proposed canal passing through one 
to the neglect of the other. 

The mouth of the Maumee river is one of the best positions 
for an extensive inland commerce in the western country. 
Speculators see its importanee, and have vested large sums in 
land in the neighborhood. We know to what lengths the desise 
of gain will carry men—what ijl will and strife tt engenders— 
and what crime it perpetrates. Many adventurous spirits have 
staked their all upon the issue of this territory being attached to 
Ohio, that their anticipations of gain may be realized, and they 
would move heaven and earth to effect their purpose. 


The following is the proclamation of gov. Lucas:— 

‘Whereas, great and weighty matters, claiming the consider- 
ation of the general assembly of the state of Ohio, form an ex- 
traordinary oceasion for convening them: I, Robert Lucas, go- 
vernor and commander-in-ehief of said state, do, by these pre- 
sents, appoint Monday the eighth day of June next for their 
meeting at the city of Columbus, within said state, hereby re- 
quiring the respective senators and representatives then and 
there to convene in general assembly, in order to receive such 
communications as may then be made to them, and to consult 
and determine on such measures as, in their wisdom, may be 
deemed meet for the welfare of the state of Ohio, 

‘In testimony whereof,”’ &c. 


Mr. .Muhlenberg has aceepted the Lewistown nomina- 
tion for the office of governor of Pennsylvania. The 
**men of principle” in this state, quarrelling about their 
“interest,” are abusing each other with an exceeding 
good will, aud exposing many of the tricks which they 
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have heretofore kept concealed from the public. 

The **Pennsylvanian” says— 

We learn that in reply to the central democratic committee, 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, of Berks, has formally signified his ac- 
ceptance of the nowimation, unanimously bestowed upon him 
by the dewocratic state convention of the 6th of May. He is 
now in the field as the regularly nominated candidate of the de- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania, and will be triumphantly elected by 
an overpowering majority over the candidate of the opposition, 
and the volunteer candidate of the disorganizers. The yeo- 
manry of Pennsylvania move in a mass for Van Buren and 
Muhlenberg, the men of the people—men who are with the peo 
ple on every political question, and who mect every emergency 
with unbesitating fearlessness. 

And the Philadelphia Sentinel has the following— 

The parson’s chance. One of the Muhlenberg organs of this 
city, a few days ago, contained the following remark: 

“itis our candid and deliberate opinion, that there is not the 
least chance of Mr. Muhlenberg’s election, otherwise than by his 
Sriends identifying themselves completely with the cause of consti- 
tutional reform.”’ 

The convention at Lewistown, which consisted exclusively of 
the friends of the parson, did not dare to meet that question— 
they dodged it, just as the parson dodged the bank question in 
congress, and as he evaded the queries put to him by the work- 
ing men. Not having completely identified themselves with it, 
Mr. Muhlenberg, in the opinion of his organ, has not the least 
chance of success. On the iatter point, we fully concur with 
the Times. He has not the slightest chance. 

The Lewistown convent‘oun (Van Buren and Muhlen- 
berg) have published a long address to the commonwealth, 
in which, saith the Pennsylvanian, 

“The trickery and manceuvering of the caucusites are laid 
bare, and the base attempt at betraying the people concocted by 
George Wolf and his sordid satellites, who at first were smug- 
gied into power, and now are struggling in despair to keep it, 
is held up to the general gaze, stripped of the glossing and de- 
ception with which the officeholders and their organs strive to 
invest it.” 


Governor Knight, recently of the senate of the United 
States, from Rhode Island, has been re-elected. For 
Mr. Knight 41—for Mr. Potter 38: majority 3. A sa- 
lute of 100 guns was to be fired on the occasion. 

Col. White has been re-clected a delegate to congress 
from Florida. 

A coxeomb named JVillis, who is sending soft nonsense 
from Europe for publication in the newspapers here, 
Buy S— 

**Hler [lady Blessington’s] ladyship’s inquiries were princi- 


pally about America, of which, from long absence, I know very 
little.”? 


The fellow has been absent three or four years! 

It is no wonder then that vagabond stage players take 
the ‘‘liberties” that they do with the people of the Unit- 
ed States, when honoring them by TAKING THEIR 
MONEY! 





A large party of young women are about to depart from 
Massachusetts for the west, under the protection of a 
gentleman. They will prove valuable as teachers—and 
wives. 


It is said that within the past week, the sum of 100 dol- 
lars per acre, was offered for 400 acres of land at Fish- 
kill Hook, Dutchess county—an evidence of the high va- 
a % on improved farms, in the neighborhood of New 

ork. 

And that a seat containing about 15 acres near Hell- 
Gate, very lately sold by com. Chauncey for 50,000 dol- 
lars, has been resold for 120,000! It is five miles from 
the City Hall, New York. 

Sales of real estate, to an enormous amount, and at un- 
heard of prices, have been made in the city and neigh- 
borhood of Wew York within the last two months, and 
also in other of our commercial and manufacturing cities, 
The most cautious and discreet of the journalists, where 
the spirit of speculation has spread so rapidly, appear to 
apprehend a reaction, such as has been heretofore expe- 
rienced upon similar sudden and unaccountable advances 
in price of real estate. With the veteran editor of the 
New York Gazette, ‘‘we sincerely hope that the great 
prosperity and ) sonden. wealth of our country will prove 
that those who have so boldly speculated in real estate 
have done so to advantage, thereby proving that their 
judgments were their only guide.” [ Vat. Int. 


te ea 


7 . . ; 
The we te is the report of a committee that y,, 
appointed on behalf of the sufferers by the destruction gy 
their baggage, by fire. There certainly is no route jy 
the United States on which persons are treated so mug, 
like ‘‘live lumber,” as in the ‘present rail road line },. 
tween Philadelphia and New York, whether in the stegy, 
boats or cars; and, that if ever an Opposition was needa: 
it is there. ’ 
‘The subscribers having been appointed a committee bh the 
meeting on board the steamboat Swan, on the 17th of April, iy 
make a representation to the proprietors of the rail road line iy 
behalf of the sufferers by the burning of the baggage car on Uhat 
day, beg leave to report, that they have bad several interviews 
with Mr. Robert L. Stevens on the part of the proprietors, ayg 
that he declares, that they consider the fire to have been cay,. 
ed by the ignition of a quantity of Lucifer matches placed 
among the baggage, that they were probably placed there by de. 
sign, and that they do not consider themselves responsible {i 
the loss—that even were it proved that the fire took place fron 
sparks from the engine, they should not consider the company 
hiuble for the damage sustuined. They, therefore, decline max. 
ing compensation to the losers on that occasion. The subserip. 
ers beg leave to add, that they are by no means convinced thy 
the fire did originate from the matches, and that they belivy, 
the company to be legally liable for the loss sustained in eithy; 
case. All further measures must be left to the discretion of ij, 
individuals interested. R. M. Srrarroy, 


Myer Levy. 


ALLYNE Oris, 
New York, May 6, 1835. 


It will be remembered that, some five or six month, 
ago, the friends of Daniel Webster took measures for 
procuring a picce of plate, to be presented to him as ap 
enduring evidence of their esteem and respect. A cou: 
mittee of 76 was selected from the community at large, 
to obtain the necessary funds, and they appoiuted a con. 
mittee of 7 to select a suitable model. Upon the recon. 
mendation of this latter committee, a massive vase, of 
the Warwick form, was ordered of Jones, at the eost of 
$1,500, and the time appointed for its completion is now 
approaching. Another mouth will probably see it finisi- 
ed. It will undoubtedly be the most beautiful specime 
of this branch of American manufacture ever exhibited 
in the eity. ' Boston Trans. 


[t is stated in the Philadelphia Inquirer that the stock 
of the Wilmington and Susquehannah rail road has ai- 
vanced from $6 to $8}. ‘This rise is understood to be in 
consequence of several large capitalists having taken hol? 
of the stock, and of the prospect of the speedy comple: 
tion of the work throughout the whole route. 

We are sorry to learn that the cholera is again visit 
ing some of the towns on the Mississippi. 


A very destructive fire broke out in Boston on the 4! 
ternoon of Monday last, in Blackstone street, and wa 
not arrested until about 30 buildings and 60,000 dollars 
worth of property, were consumed. Several persons, 
firemen and others, were injured. Many of the houses 
were occupied by poor families. It was occasioned bY 
the oversetting of a spirit lamp, employed in heating: 
pot of glue, which instantaneously communicated th 
flames to every part of the shop. 


The citizens of Baltimore have subseribed $11,000 0 
the fire beneficial fund, for the relief of disabled fire 
men, which sum is invested in five per cent. stock in the 
city of Baltimore, irredeemable and not transferable. 


By an account of a ‘‘firemen’s parade” in a Cineinnatl 
paper, we observe that there are 23 engine and hos 
companies, and about 700 men in the procession, dress 
in the uninform of their respective companies. It mvs 
have been a pleasant thing to look at—and shews a five 
public spirit. 

The Richmond Enquirer of Tuesday contains the fol 
lowing: ‘*Unexampled rapidity. On Saturday events 
3 o’clock, we received, by Porter’s line from W ashing: 
ton, the National Intelligencer ot that morning. J 

[The mail departs from Washington at 10 o’clock, P, 
M.—so the distance between that city and Richmond ' 
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The Catholic ‘*Sentinel,” of Boston, makes the follow- 
ing queer retraction— ; , 

&Retraction. The rev. Mr. Croswell. It is justice—not fear 
of consequences—it is that lively sense of honor that is always 
harbored in the heart of every intelligent Irishman, which in- 
yoke us to say, that Our strictures on the alledged condnuet of 
the rev. Mr. Croswell, a highly respectable Episcopal clergy- 
man of this city, as erroneously coupled, by us, with the publi 
cation of the now notorious woman, Rebecca T. Reed, arose 
from oral misrepresentations. We imbibed the false impres- 
sions from mere heresay stories, that Mr. Croswell was a Me- 
thodist preacher of Charlestown, and that as an accomplice in 
the falsehoods of the woman, Reed, he was not entitled to the 
respect and courtesy which we ever have asvigned, and ever 
will award to a divine of our kindred creed of the Episcopalian 
church. If to confess an error, can, in any degree, atone for 
the injury it might have inflicted on the feelings of the rev. Mr. 
Croawell, we freely acknowledge, that we are penetrated with 
poignant regret for having animadverted upon him, as we un 
warrantably did, in the two last numbers of this journal. The 
egregious mistake was, indeed, culpable; for had we known he 
wae an Episcopalian minister, we would, we declare to God! 


no more class him with an ignorant lunatic camp preacher, than 


we would associate the talented editors of the New England 
Galaxy with those dull dunces, who write for the Advocate and 
Whig.” 

We have accounts from England twelve hours later— 
by wav of Bristol. It is said— 

“Lord Grey was sent for by the king on the resignation of the 
late ministers. The noble earl, it is said, declined, as might 
lave been expected,* the task of forming a new administration, 
and recommended that application should be made to lord Mel- 
bourne, who was accordingly summoned to the royal presence. 
The interview does not seem, however, to have led to any sa- 


tisfactory or definite result. 

Sixteen bishops, at present on the bench, hold no less 
than 61 preferments, including their sees, viz: 16 bishop- 
ries, 6 deaneries, 1 chancellorship, 3 archdeaconries, 2 


cathedral treasurerships, 8 cathedral prebends, 21 recto- 
ries and 2 vicarages! 


The 2ist of March, the anniversary of the return of 


| Napoleon from Elba, was celebrated by the surviving 


officers of the ex-imperial guard, now at Paris. 


_ there, cameout to receive the corpse. 


* 


It 
brought to mind many mournful proud reminiscences of 


the glories of the empire, and among the toasts, was 
that of their immortal captain. 


A foreign journal gives the following account of the fu- 
neral ceremonies of the late emperor of Austria. ‘The 
procession stopped in front of the Capuchin church, and 
many noblemen and ladies of the church, who waited 
When they were 
about to enter the Capuchin convent, for the purpose of 
depositing the coffin, they knocked at the door of the edi- 
fice: “Who knocks?” cried a voice from within. ‘*The 
emperor Francis 1.” ‘*What does he ask?” the same 
voice repeated, ‘*A place of repose.”? The gate was then 
opened, and a part of the procession entered the convent. 
The new emperor had, contrary to the usual custom, fol- 
lowed them: when he was about to enter the cemetery, 
the prince of Colloredo advanced and said to him: “I 
take the liberty of assuring your majesty that you cannot 
enter: it is entirely contrary to immemorial usage.” 
rhe emperor extended his arm and pushing the prince 
aside, said, **E shall be guided, sir, solely by my own 
pleasure.”?> He then entered the cemetery where the 
body was deposited, in the place prepared many years 
ago for its reception, The place for the interment of the 
hew emperor is already designated. 


_Steamer. The Buffalo Whig takes exception to this 
vile phrase, as applied to steamboats, and expresses a 
warm and earnest wish that our leading American news- 


papers would repudiate it—a sentiment in which we 
leartily concur. 


We have often entered our protest against the use of 


the Cock-neigh word, ‘‘Steamer.” Surely, we may name 
athing that we brought to perfection! It is indefinite 
and foolish; and belongs just as well to atin kettle for 
diling potatoes, as a boat moved by steam power. 
The Buston Transcript says— 
gre Jingo tree, which grew on the estate of the late Gardiner 
*reene, and of which we spoke the other day, has been eafely 
removed to the common, where itis to be planted. It is probably 
the largest tree ever transplanted in this city, being 40 feet high, 
ee 











and the circumference, at 34 feet from the ground, 4 feet 4 in- 
ches. The labor of transplanting it was undertaken by Mr. 
Sheridan, formerly gardener of the estate. The earth was care- 
fully removed from the roots, and the tree lifted by shears and 
tackle from the ground sufficiently high to pass under ita low 
wheel drag. The roots were then carefully covered with mat- 
ting, and the tree lowered upon the drag, on which it was easi- 
ly transported, in an upright position, being prevented from fall- 
ing by ropes attached to the top and held by men who walked 
along With it to its destination. Mr. Sheridan tells us that there 
is not the slightest doubt that it will live and flonrish in its new 
location. We hope it may, and prove an inducement to the 
transplanting of ornamental forest ees of large growth, instead 
of young saplins that require 80 many years before they become 
either ornamental or useful. 

But since then a large tree has been transplanted—as 
we learn by the following from the same paper: 

‘About a week since, a sycamore, or button wood tree, fifty 
feet high, and 74 iu circumference, was transplanted at East 
Boston, under the direction of Mr. Eddy, the engineer there. 
it was removed a distance of upwards of twelve hundred feet 
from its original position, and treated on the principles estab- 
lished by sir Henry Stewart, at Allanton house, Scotland, with 
the exception that the machinery for raising and setting up the 
tree was different, being such as could be conveniently obtain- 
ed at East Boston. The tree now stands in front of the Mave- 
rick house. Weare gratified to learn, also, that a machine is 
in building, for the express purpose of removing and transplant- 
ing large trees at East Boston, where they are to be a principal 
ornament to the place.’? 


The Cincinnati Whig states that James H. Caldwell, 
esq. manager of the American theatre in New Orleans, 
has obtained from the legislature of Louisiana a charter 
of a bank with a capital of $600,000, of which he is to be 
president; that he has sold out his extensive gas works, 
and his gas charter, for $120,000, and five hundred shares 
of the stock, worth a hundred dollars per share; and that 
he is about building a new and magnificent theatre in 
New Orleans, to be completed in the course of the en- 
suing winter. He is also owner of a new theatre in Cin- 


cinnati, and of a theatre in Nashville, Tennessee. Ra- 
ther a driving business! 


In the late debate in the English parliament, lord Stan- 
ley’s equivocal position was ingeniously illustrated by a 
member, in this manner: 

‘‘Mr. Ronayne, drawing a parallel between the position now 
occupied by lord Stanley in the house of commons, and that 
held by the noble lord’s ancestor at Bosworth field, referred to 
the following extract from Hume: *The lord Stanley of that day 
raised a powerful body of his friends and retainers in Cheshire 
and Lancashire,’ the historian does not state (said the honora- 
ble member) whether he had any Cumberland men im his train 
—(great cheering) —‘but without openly declaring himself, and 
though Henry had received secret assurances of his friendly in- 
tention, the armies on both sides knew not what to infer from 
his equivocal behaviour. (Great checring.) The two rivals at 
last approached each other at Bosworth, near Leicester. Hen- 
ry with an army of about six thousand men, Richard with an 
army of double the number, and a decisive action was every 
moment expected. Lord Stanley, who commanded above se- 
ven thousand men,’ (a much more formidable tail, observed the 
honorable member, amid much laughter, than that which his 
descendant wields at the present day; one which could not be 
contained in an omnibus, much less in the Derby dilly), ‘took 
care to post himself at Atherstone, not far from the hostile 
camps, and he made such a disposition as enabled him, on oc- 
casion, to join either party.’ (Cheers and laughter).”? 





“THe Hoty mnquistrion!” A curious publication, 
showing the number of victims that have been sacrificed 
by the inquisition, has just appeared, and aceording to 
which 105,286 fell under Torrequemada, 51,137 under 
Cisneros, 34,952 under Diego Perez. 

Those who suffered under the inquisitors who preeed- 
ed these three monsters, amounted to 3,410,215. Itis 
reckoned that 31,912 have been burnt alive, 15,659 have 
suffered the punishment of the statuc, and 291,450 that 
of the penitentiaries. 500,000 families have been de- 
stroyed by the inquisition, and it has cost Spain two mil- 
lions of her children. 

A small two story house in New York, containing six 
apartments in all, (in consequence of a fire), has been 
discovered to have had a population of no less than thirty 
poor Irish families! The garret, (in which there was 
no partition) contained seven families—and the whole of 
the inhabitants were turned into the street with searcely 
a rag to cover them, being too much hurried to piek up 





“He is 71 years old. 





the apologies for clothing that they had. 
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It is stated that— 


**Of one hundred young ladies, in the Roman Catholic ‘“Na- 
zareth’’ school, at Bardstown, Ky. ninety-three are children of 
Protestants.”’ 


Now—IF the ninety-three are all ‘‘converted,” by the 
zeal of the ladies who manage the seminary, is not that 
a good reason for pulling down their establishment about 
their ears? Such is the logic that prevails concerning 
this matter. The parents of the children have nothing 
to do with it!!! 


The **Globe” of the 7th said— 

**The probability is, that the great majority anticipated will 
be somewhat diminished by the indiscreet publication of Mr. 
Livingston’s correspondence by congress, to which the presi- 
dent was bound to communicate it for its information, but 
which the houses were by no means bound to publish to the 
world.”? 

Now the **Globe” itself committed the ‘‘indiscretion” 
alluded to, and, in its daily report of the proceedings of 
congress, has this correspondence—as we find by turning 


to the file of that paper! Not to have printed the papers : 


would have been ‘‘disrespectful” to the president—for 
he had sent them for that purpose; and an attempt to sup- 
press them, after reading them pudlicly in the house, 
would have been the essense of folly. 

The following is the conclusion of the debate about 
printing: 

Mr. Sutherland thought, perhaps, it would be as well for the 
house to postpone printing the correspondence, until the report 
from the committee on foreign affairs had been made, which 
would be to-morrow, so that the correspondence and the report 
of the committee might go out together. 

Mr. Cambreleng withdrew his motion to print the message and 
documents. 

The motion to print having been withdrawn. 

Mr. Watmough rose and said: Mr. Speaker, whatever may 
be my opinion with regard to the correspondence we have just 
heard read, [ do not propose to express that opinion at this 
time: it would be unreasonable and quite improper. I rose 
simply to renew the motion to print, which had just been with- 
drawn. I think, sir, that much greater injury would result to 
all the great interests of the country from the ex parte state- 
ments, which would be the inevitable consequence of the de- 
termination to withhold the information we have just received, 
than can possibly arise from a full perusal of the documents. I 
therefore, renew the motion to print. 

Mr. Wilde stated to the house that the printing of all the pa- 
pers had already been ordered by the senate. 

Mr. Jones, of Georgia, was in favor of the printing. The 
committee on foreign affairs were to report to-morrow mea- 
sures founded in part of these papers, and the house ought to 
have the whole before them. Could the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. McKinley) expect that after these documents had 
been read at the clerk’s table, the editors of papers would ab- 
stain from noticing them in the public prints? It was imprac- 
ticable now to keep them concealed; nor were it otherwise, 
would their concealment be desirable or proper. 

Mr. Adams said he hoped the gentlemen who were opposed 
to the printing would withdraw their objections. If the object 
was to avoid excitement, an attempt to conceal the papers 
would counteract it effectually. The public mind would be far 
more excited by knowing that they had been received but with- 
held, than by their publication. Indeed he saw nothing in 
these documents to cause much excitement beyond what alrea- 
dy existed. He hoped they would be printed. 

Mr. Lytle said that if there was any mischief to grow out of 
these papers going before the public eye, it was already done, 
by the reading of them in the hearing of the reporters, and of 
the vast concourse which at that moment crowded the galleries 
of the hall. Asa cure for the evil he proposed that the resolu- 
tions which had been offered should be referred to the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs, with instructions to report them to the 
house. 

The chair pronounced the motion out of order: the resolu- 
tions were not before the house. 

Mr. Burges hoped the papers would be printed. He saw no- 
thing in them to excite the public mind. They had been openly 
communicated to the house, with no injunction of secrecy; and 
why should the house attempt to withhold them from the nation? 
He thought the house should on this, a3 on all other matters, 
proceed step by step with the other branches of the govern- 
meut. 

The printing was ordered. 


PawLM LeaF HATs. The braiding of (theze) hats is an import- 
ant and increasing business, which has sprung up within ten 
years past, and which is doubly valuable in consideration of its 
moral influence, inasmuch as it offers a remunerating domestic 
employment for thousands of our industrious countrywomen. 
Few are aware of the extent to which the manufactare is car- 
ried on in the country towns. In Ashby, in Middlesex county, 
according to the Yeoman’s Gazette, 50,000 hats are braided an 


a 
- and small boys), receive between six and seven thousand 
ollars. 

This is not a high compensation for the amount of labor be. 
stowed; but the advantage is that this labor may be bestoweg 
at odd times, and by those who might otherwise remain unem. 
ployed. In Petersham and Barre, in Worcester county, greg 
numbers have been made. We have been told that a sing) 
commission house in New York, sold hats made in that coun; 
in one year, to the amount of ninety thousand dollars. Thg 
southern market was for a great while the principal outlet; ihe 
sales have fluctuated considerably, and the prices have been 
gradually coming down. 

Recently, large quantities were shipped to France and solq 
readily with a profit, at one-quarter of the rate at which the 
English had been in the habit of selling an article not as hand. 
some, though rather more substantial. The French govern. 
ment have somewhat checked the trade, by imposing a duty of 
one frane (about twenty cents) on the finer kinds of these hats; 
the consequence is, that the Common ones are now principally 
sought for export. 

In this county the business has been prosecuted to some ex. 
tent. A dealer in this town, who commenced a few weeks 
since, has already a hundred and fifty braiders employed. [py 
Shelburne and in other towns, we believe that a considerable 
number are made. [Northampton Courier, 

RAIL ROADS AND CANALS, AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

We learn that nearly two millions of dollars were subscribed 
for the stock of the Long Island rail road—being an excess of 
halfa million over the capital. The books were also opened in 
Kings, Queens and Suffolk counties, where it is supposed that 
upwards of half a miliion more of the stock will be subscribed, 


From the Franklin Repository, published at Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, we learn that the merchandise carried by wagons 
through that town, to and from Baltimore, during the past six 
months, has paid more toll at the turnpike gates than for a si- 
milar period during the last 15 years. From the lst November 
to Ist May, the receipts stand thus: 


anal dass utbdeansbdenion dkéecnd . 82,120 00 
Sl cole ns Gemens Se Rian on. 2,020 90 
1830...... iuketes hh asbones de dankan ann 
iitiacnce atsadhdhanen tiehenkasubenaee 3,487 17 


The last Missouri Republican announees the arrival of the 
splendid steamboat Mogul, at that port from New Orleans. She 
is the largest boat that ever ascended to St. Louis; being capa- 
ble of carrying 700 tons down stream. 


Improvements are now in progress to lock and canal round 
all the falls and rapids in the St. Lawrence, between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario. The lockage required is about 175 feet, and 
of canal 31 miles, in short sections. For the residue of the dis- 
tance, the boats will take the river, and rely on steam. The 
jocks are to be 200 feet long, 52 wide, and 9 feet deep in the 
chamber. “The suecess of the canal and locks, in passing large 
steamboats round the fall on the Ohio, near Louisville, has de- 
monstrated that the same thing can be done on the St. Law- 
rence. The Welland canal, connecting Ontario and Erie, is 
to be enlarged, with locks to correspond. 


The stock of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, 
which haze been for some time past steadily recovering from its 
depression, was yesterday sold at its par price of $75 per share. 
Some sales are said to have been made at somewhat higher 
prices. There are various causes for this advance, among 
which we may briefly mention, the appropriation by the state 
of two millions for the completion of the canal to Cumberland— 
a work with which the rail road is now connected at two points 
and will soon be at a third; the near completion of the Wash- 
ington rail road, from the operations of which a handsome te- 
venue is anticipated; and the completion, a month or twe afler- 
wards, of the Winchester rail road, forming an extension of the 
Ohio road from Harper’s Ferry thirty miles into the valley of 
Virginia. The understanding, also, that transfer books are 
about to be opened in Philadelphia and New York, bas likewise 
contributed to enhance its value. [ Balt Am. of May 16. 


A steamboat is now on the Susquehannah, plying between 
Owego, N. Y. and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


A bull-fight with steam—A few days since, as the locomotive 
steam engine was passing along the Columbia rail road, the el- 
gineer espied a noble bull driving across the field, apparently 
give battle to the machine. He was coming at the top of bis 
speed, his tail stuck right into the air, and his head down, 23! 
for immediate attack. As the bull-errant rushed onward, te 
director checked the car, and received the blow upon the front 
wheel. The animal recoiled several steps—the puffing of the 
steam pipe seemed to challenge him to a second onset, and 00 
he came, bellowing and tearing up the earth, while his eye 
seemed to shoot forth baleful fire. The engineer thought that 
his safety consisted in moving; he therefore put on the whole 
head of the accumulated sieam, and the car started like the 
wind. The enraged beast struck short of his aim, he missed 
his footing, and rolled down a high embankment, to the infinite 
gratification of those who had watched his behaviour, and to the 
glory of the engineer. [U. S. Gaz. 


More passengers were carried on Monday the 11th inst. over 
the rail road between Newark and New York than any other 
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press was SO great that half a dozen extra cars were employed | and Erie rail road. They dectare that it is only by making this 
during the day. ‘This besides the private and other public con- road that their city can maintain the commanding station she 
veyances. now erjoys. Their reproaches against the state and city for 


A Winchester, Va. paper says—The cars which leave Balti- 
more at 5 A. M. reach Harper’s Ferry atl P. M.—the stages 
finish the journey to this town early in the evening. In all the 
month of August, or September at farthest, we trust, passen- 

will reach this town from Baltimore by 3 P. M.—a conve- 
nient dining hour. 


The Western Farmer, a new agricultural paper published at 
Cincinnati, contains a plate representation of a machine to cut 

ain in the field by horse power, something like the horse rake. 
The machine is on wheels, which are driven close bevide the 
standing grain, with cutting instruments projecting into it, and 
moved by acog wheel. To keep the straw erect while it is 
cut, two rows of pikes, one above the other, point forward into 
the grain, and the cutters play between them. 


Berwick, Columbia county, Pa. May2. On our return from 


| court last week, we brought it in our way to pass the new road 


nearly opposite Cattawissa, of which we have heard so much. 
To us it is a matter of astonishment that a road surpassed by 


- none in this section of country, could have been cut (in many 


places) through a solid rock of perhaps sixty feet in height, dur- 
ing about three months of the mest inclement weather of the 


| preceding winter. 


There will shortly be four great artificial channels conducting 
into the reservoir of Lake Erie the produce of the western 
world, on its route to N. York city. 1. The Ohio river, connect 


| ed with the Erie canal by Olean and Alleghany canal; and the 


cross-cut from Sandusky to Akron on the Ohio canal, opening 
an inland communication from the interior of New York and 
Pennsylvania, with the interior of Ohio, without the interven- 
2. The Wabash and Erie canal, terminat- 


cross-cut to Sandusky. 3. The Mad riverand Erie rail road. 
4. The canal from Lake Michigan to Illinois river. 


There is no pause, no stop to the inventive genius of our 
A physician of Boston has invented a machine, 
consisting of numerous hammers which go by steam, the force 
and rapidity of which will enable the owners of the rich granite 
quarries of Massachusetts and New Hampshire to dress and 
face blocks of this hard rock for building in a very short time, 


_andatacheaprate. This had been a serious difficulty, and it 


is now overcome. 


An iron bridge of a single arch—one hundred and eighty six 
yards span—has recenUy been erected in the Gironde. 


The Hudson (N. Y.) and Berkshire (Mass.) people are he- 
stirring themselves to unite the two places by a rail road. Dis 
tance 28 miles—estimated cost $280,000. It is supposed 34,000 
tons will be annually freighted over it, and 17,000 passengers, 
and that the whole will yield annually $120,000. The stock 
has all been taken. 


Itis stated in the New York Journal of Commerce that a 
company has been formed for the purpose of establishing a 
steam ship Communication between New York and Liverpool. 
The new marine engine of our countryman, Dr. Church, is to be 
used. The first ship is to be built immediately. 


Amount of produce received at Cincinnati, by the Miami ca 
nal, between the Lst of January, and the Ist of April, 1835, dur- 
ing Which time the canal was closed about 6 weeks. 

PUOEP cccccdecccccccecs -» 15,612 bbls. 


Whiskey....... 0.000. eccecce seeceseees+ 10,168 &€ 
POR ccccccccccccccces POTTTTETITIT ETT ee To ee 
BMD ciccccc cccces cccccecccsccce cotectedecsee 

we STMT TTLELE ROLL ELL seeeeee 14,039 kegs, 


BEINN ono 066600 0 ccccccee cdeces oSbent 
Bacon and B. pork....... 


sees 483 hhids, 
... «2,600,937 Ibs. 


ia 6 beeces Sa0eee coceve cove ccee 120 bbls. 
SS 8 a ee 
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Engineers are now at work, surveying the route of the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal. 


The New York Star says—“The Pennsylvania canals and rail 
roads have cost 25 millions of dollars. The canals of Ohio, 5 
millions; and the canal about to be constructed by Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, will cost two millions more, making altogether 
32 millions. Baltimore then, which by the short cut from Co- 
umbia in Pennsylvania to the Maryland line, will receive near- 
ly all the profits of this vast expenditure by diverting the wes 
tern trade to her city, has reason to rejoice in her fortunate po- 
sition and in the prodigal liberality of her sister state.” 


In Paria ‘a M. d’Asada has been very successful in experi- 
ments with a steam carriage for common roads. He has recent- 
Y Made several excursions out of Paris at a speed of from ten 
to twenty miles an hour. A Freneh paper says that the result 
Of his trials is sufficient to dispel all doubts as to the practica- 


a of applying steam as a locomotive power on common 
8. 


Poh New York papers are warmly urging npon the corpora- 
On and capitalists of the city the construction of the Hudeon 


their backwardness are, we think, not without justice. Her 
neighbors seem to have learnt more from the great experiment 
with the Erie canal than she has herself. Although the mis- 
givings and forebodings in regard to the success of that work 
have been so wonderfully falsified, doubts exist as to the result 
of an undertaking for whose triumphant success there are simi- 
lar causes now existing, magnified and multiplied by the growth 
of the city itself and of the interior. 

For several years previous to the completion of the Erie 
eanal, the New York Times states that the taxable value of 
real estate in the city was stationary, at an average of almost 
$52,000.000. “The moment the waters of the lakes touched 
those of the ocean it received a new impulse.” It now ex- 
ceeds $114,000,000, having more than doubled in ten years. 
The value of property along the district of country through 
which the canal passes has increased in like ratio. This canal 
is now so crowded with boats that much of the trade to which 
this is the best channel will have to seek other outlets. Be- 
sides this, the route of the proposed rail road passes through a 
region rich in all kinds of capabilities that will be immediately 
developed by the construction of this road. 


A great scheme of internal improvement has been projected 
ut Louisiana, and promises successful completion. The legis- 
lature of that state have chartered a company, attaching to it 
banking privileges, under the tithe of **The Atchafaylaya rail 
road and banking company,” obliging it to construct a rail road, 
from some convenient point on the Mississippi river to the rich 
districts of Opelousas, Lafayette, St. Martin’s and St. Mary’, 
and thereby to secure a trade to New Orleans in the products 
of that opulent section of country. The capital of this company 
consists of $2,000,000, with power to increase it to $4,000,000, 
divided into shares of S100 each. 

{The subscriptions for the stock in this company took place 
on the 4th Monday of last month; and the sum was, no doubt, 
made up]. 


Three steamboats, thirty two schooners and one brig left 
Buffalo on the 8th inst. for Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. If, 
says the Pittsburgh Gazette, our cross cut had been completed, 
the whole amount of this freight might have been delivered at 
Detroit, and even at Chicago, before it did leave Buffalo. 

Every day furnishes additional evidence that the Mahoning 
canal is destined to become tite ie a work in the 
union, in proportion to its cost. e trust then that no exer- 
tion will be spared to hasten its completion. 


BANKS AND BANKING, &e. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law at its late ses- 
sion extending the charter of the Mechanics’ bank in Philadel- 
phia for twenty years, and anthorising an increase of its capital 
of $700,000. Attached to this is a demand for a bonus of 
$100,000, to be subscribed by the bank to the stock of the ea- 
nal from Ohio into Pennsylvania, by the Mahoning route. We 
understand that it is further provided, that this stock of 100,000 
dollars shall in seven years revert to the state; but should any 
circumstance prevent the making of the canal, then the bank 
shall, in 1541 and °42, pay into the state treasury the bonus of 
$100,000. The bill gives to the city an additional banking ca- 
pital, and aids at the same time a great project of internal im- 
provement, highly important to the state at large, and to the 
city in particular. 


The cashier of the bank of Virginia has given notice that the 
president and directors ofthat bank will receive proposals until 
the first day of June next, for five thousand shares of additional 
stock—each share $100. ‘“‘No offers, at a lees advance than 
seven and a half per centum on the par value of the stock, 
will be accepted.” 

The addititional stock was authorised by the legislature, to 
meet the subscription on the part of the bank to the stock of 
James River and Kanawha company. 


Five per cent. stock of the city of Boston, payable in twenty 
years, was sold there by auction a few days ago at 7) premium. 
The money thus invested, will produce for the whole term, a 
little over four and a quarter per cent. interest per annum. 


The editor of the New Orleans Bee, in reply toa paragraph 
in the eastern papers; questioning the correctness of a previous 
statement, reasserts that the whole capital of the Citizens’ bank 
of New Orleans, nine millions in amount, has been obtained on 
loan in Holland! 


The banks in this city refused to receive one dollar bills in 
deposite except their own notes, either from individuals or in 
any other manner. They will not receive each other’s bills of 
that denomination. We are informed that this policy has been 
adopted by all the banks in the state. The operation must 
certainly be to continue in circulation as long, as possible, the 
ones, and to put the holders to much trouble and expense to 
return them to the banks where they were issued. [ Utica Ob. 


In one day, recently, five tons of specie, belonging to the U. 
States bank, arrived in Philadelphia, trom Pittsburgh. 


The Philadelphia papers contain a call of the commissioners 
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insurance company,” stating that, on a certain day, the books 
would be opened to receive subscriptions to the stock—five dol. 
lars to be paid on each share, at the time of subscribing, &c. 
This is signed by fifty eight persons. And— 

**[n compliance wish this call, a large number of our respect- 
able, honestand industrions fellow citizens assembled at the 
time and place appointed, when, to their utter astonishment, 
they were told by some of the commissioners in an impudent 
and tiumphant tone, that the stock was all taken by them- 
selves, and that they were willing to sell their shares to any 
one for $150, advance. 

“On waiting about an hour afier the time appointed, the 
commissioners, like a parcel of frightened rats, were seen 
sneaking out of a private door, apparently quite pleased with 


their success, and the handsome manuer in which they had 
gulled their tellow citizens.’ 


Books for subscription to the etock of the bank of Charleston, 
at Charleston, South Carolina, will be opened in that city, on 
the first Monday and Tuesday in June next. 
this bank is to consist of twenty thousand shares of one hun- 
dred dollars each. The charter provides that in case of an ex- 
cessive subscription, all shall be proportionably. 


The Philadelphia Gazette of the 30th inst. says—“In an ar- 
ticle on this subject in vesterday’s paper, we stated that the 
true par of exchange on London was $4 571 for a pound ster- 
ling. According to the ordinary mode of computation, which 
assumes $4 44 and an endless fraction of a dollar as the par, 


a premium of 9 per cent. would make a bill cost $4 88, whicle 


is so near $4 87}, that, for all practical purposes, it will be suf- 
ficient to recollect, that, when exchange is quoted in the news. 
apers atany rate less than 9 per cent. above par, it is really 
elow par,and the fact of its being below par, is the reason 
why coin does not go to Europe.”’ 


(The legal par is 480 cents—but the convenience of consider- 
ing the penny sterling as two cents, induced it.) 


A few days since, an old man called at the bank of the U. 
States and took away a bag containing a thousand Spanish 
pillar dollars, which bag and dollars he deposited for safe keep- 
ing seventeen years ago. At the time the deposite was made, 
the cashier urged that he should be allowed to loan the money 
on bond and mortgage. But the man said he believed it would 
he safe in the vault of the bank. It has been safe, for the old 
man finds his bag and dollars just as he lett them; but if he had 
permitted the money to be used, it would have been quite as 
safe, and the cashier remagked that be should in that case 
have had full $4,000 to pay him. The old man has now screw- 
ed up his resolution and parted with his long loved dollars, 
at two per cent. premium. [N. ¥. Jour. of Com. 


The bank of Kentucky hascommenced business, The capital 


of this bank is five millions, of which three are called in—of 


the Northern bank of Kentucky four millions, and of the Louis. 
ville bank 1,500,000. The latter has done an excellent busi- 


ness. The bank of Kentucky has notes with good likenesses of 


gov. Shelby and Mr. Clay. 


Austin Sherman, a director in the Mechanics’ bank of Pater- 
son, which failed disastrously a year or two since, has been 
convicted at Newark, on an indictment for a misdemeanor in 


overdrawing the bank, and sentenced to the state prison for 


three years! There must have been some strong circumstances 
in the case, from which fraud was inferred, to induce such a 
punishment for such an offence. [New Brunswick Fred. 


A new bank with a capital of 300,000 dollars, has been in- 
corporated at Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


An act to amend the act entitled ‘fan act to create a fund for 
the benefit of the creditors of certain moneyed corporations, 


and for other purposes,’’ passed April 2, 1829. 
Passed May 11, 1835. 


The people of the state of New York, represented in senate 


and assembly, do enact as follows: 


§ 1. It shall not be lawful for any moneyed corporation to 


charge, or in any manner receive, the premium of exchange on 


any draft made by such corporation, which shall be used or 
applied in the payment of any bill, note or other demand due to 
or discounted by such corporation, or to be interested directly 


or indirectly in the premiums on drafts which may be drawn 
or sotd by any other corporation or by any individual. 


§ 2. It shall not be lawful for any moneyed corporation to be 
in any manner, diftectly or indirectly, interested in the fees of 
any notary public, or entitled to or to receive any share of the 
sane, in any manner whatsoever; and any officer or clerk of 
such corporation being a notary public shall not be entitled to 
charge or reccive more than fifty cents for protesting and giving 
the reqnisite notices upon any note or bill of exchange, check 
or draft, payable at the office of such eorperation: ner shall any 
euch corpotation or anv of its officers or clerks charge or re- 
evive any sum for a notice upon any note, bill or draft which is 
not duly protested, nor shall a notary receive any fees for pro- 
texting or giving the notice on any note, bill of exchange, eheek 
or draftin which any moneyed corporation shall be interested, 


of which such notury shall be a stockholder, 


§ 3. It shall not be tawful for any moneyed corporation to 
place in the hands of any person, directly or indirectly, any 
money or bank notes for the purposes of loaning or discounting | respect and affectionate gratitude, 


The capital of 


gaging that any moneyed corporation shall discount any note or 
draft, if presented at its counter. 

§ 4. No cashier or direetor of a moneyed corporation Within 
this state, having banking powers, shall hold the office of qj, 
rector in any other moneyed corporation holding its Charter 
under the safety fund system. 

§ 5. The bank commissioners shall have power, and it shay 
be their duty to examine under oath the offers of all banks 
subject to their supervision, as to any offence against the pro. 
visions of this act: and shall report to the legislature the name 
of any such corporations as shall offend against the provision, 
of this act, or who shall adopt and pursue any course of busi. 
ness with the intention of receiving more than the legal rate of 
discount. 

§ 6. The commissioners shall be authorised to apply to the 
chancellor, pursuant to the eighteenth section of the act here} 
amended, for an injunction against any moneyed corporation 
who shall violate any of the provisions of this act, or who shalj 
adopt or pursue any conrse of business which by this act the 
said commissioners are directed to report to the said legislature, 
and the court of chancery may proceed in the same manner as 


in any case now provided for by the eighteenth section of the 
act hereby amended, 


Mariana. It may be remembered by our readers, that some 
Months ago, we had occasion to refer to aman named Mariana, 
as having been surrendered by the authorities of this state to 
the French consul, and sent out of the United States (thong) 
showing his certificate of naturalization as an American citi- 
zen), to be tried for murder. 

Iu a Paris paper, the Journal du Commerce of 25th March, 
we find the following notice of the fate of this man: 

The as-ize court of Guadaloupe has condemned to death the 
Genoese Mariana, the murderer of the pilot Vaille. The ver- 
dict was unanimous, after a trial of four or five days, during 
which more than a hundred witnesses were examined, and 
their testimony left no doubt of the guilt of the accused. 

It will not bave been forgotten that Mariana, after assassinat- 
ing Vaille, at Point Petre, succeeded in escaping to St. Tho- 
inas, and thence to New York. It was in this last enty that he 
was arrested, on the demand of the French authorities, ani 
through the zeal of the American magistrates, put at the dispo- 
sal of the tribunals of Guadaloupe. ‘The sears of several poig- 
nard wounds found on his body, by physicians called in to exa- 
mine hin, would seem to give some countenance to the report 
that he had been concerned in a revolt on board some ship, and 
in massacreing the crew after a desperate resistance. 

The firmness and presence of mind of the prisoner, never de- 
gerted him an instant, amid the unanticipated incidents of this 
long trial. To every charge he had always some ready answer, 
confining himself, moreover, to a steady denial, admitting no- 
thing, and insisted that malice alene prompted the overwhelm- 
ing, and, as he called it, coneerted evidence, of the Witnesses, 

Mariana listened, without emotion, to the sentence of death. 
For a moment be seemed about to ask forgiveness of heaven, 
while kneeling and listening to the exhortations of the presid- 
ing judge, but springing up suddenly, he indicated by gestures, 
that be had made bis mind up to his fate. 

He was subsequently executed. 

The just punishment of a murderer cannot but be approved 
by men ofall nations, but the question presented by the facts 
of this particular case is, whut is the vulue of American cil 
zenship? 

This man, Mariana, a fugitive from justice, and just landed 
on our shores, obtained a certificate, which we saw, that hav- 
ing conformed to the naturalization laws of the United States, 
he was entitled to be, and from the date of the certificate was, 
a citizen of the United States! 

Is it not time that this privilege, so grossly abused, of making 
citizens, shonid be taken from all state courts and restricted | 
those of the United States, and that too, under such sanetion 
as shall prevent the recurrence of such an abuse, as the case 
Mariana exemplifies? [N. ¥. American. 

oD Stee 
PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTION. 

Proceedings of a convention of delegates appointed by the 
“democratic republicans” in the several states of the union, a& 
sembled in the city of Baltimore, May 20, 1235, for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for the offices of president and vice 
president of the United States. 

Wednesday, May 20. 

The members of the convention having assembled at the 
place of worship of the fourth Presbyterian church, at !! 
o’clock, 

Mr. Kremer, of Pennsylvania, stated the objects of the meet 
ing, and on his motion the honorable Andrew Stevenson, ot Vite 
ginia, was unanimonsly called to the chair. i 

Mr. Stevenson accordingly, upon taking his seat, arose 4! 
delivered the following address; , ' 

To be called, unanimously, to preside over the deliberation’ 
of an assembly so numerous and enlightened as this, at such & 
time, and on such an oceasion, is an honor that anv wvan wight 
justly be proud of. Tt would be an unworthy affectation ™ 

















me, gentlemen, if I did not say that | receive with deep eos 
bility this high and distinguished mark of your confidence - 
favor, and shall cherieh it through life with feelings of profour’ 
On my part [ can only 


of paper, or uuder any pretence whatever of discounting or en- ! promise an honest effort to justify the choice you have made) 
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jeopardy, and possibly defeat the election of a president by the 
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by the manner in which the duties of the station shall be per- 
fi . To enable me to do this with honor to myself and sa- 
tisfaction to you, | shall need and expect your firm co operation 
and considerate indulgence. nes 

Although I am quite sure, that you require no admonition 
from me as to the manner in which your proceedings and deli- 
perations ought to be conducted, | shall be pardoned by you I 
hope, in seizing this Occasion to offer one or two suggestions, 
for your consideration. The objects for which we have assem- 
bled, apart from considerations of personal honor and charac- 
ter, are of a nature which especially demand, that the proceed 
ings of this convention should not only be conducted with deli- 
peration, dignity and order, but marked by a spirit of the ut- 
most harmony and union. 

We are here, gentiemen, to perform a high and important 
duty to our country! Our venerable chief magistrate, follow- 
ing the example of illustrious predecessors, and with a patriot- 
jsm worthy of himself, has already made known lis determina. 
ton, at the end of his present term, to retire to the shades of 
private life, and a successor is to be appointed! As the period 
for this important election approaches, efforts will no doubt be 
made to divide and distract the republican party, and put in 


people, in their primary colleges—a result, deeply to be depre- 
cated by all who love theircountry, its repose, and union. Un- 
der such circumstances, we must all be sensible, that the 
union of our friends, and an election by the people. can only 
be secured by harmony, and concert, and by an adherence to 
the good old usages of our republican fathers. 

The amendments to the constitution, securing to the people 
this important clection, so olten and zealousy pressed upon 
congress and the nation, by our venerable president, having 
failed, the democracy of the union have been forced to look to 
a national convention, as the best means of concentrating the 
popular will, and giving it effect in the approaching election. 
]t is in fact, the only defence against a minority president; one 
which prudence recommends, precedent sanctions and ex peri- 
ence has proved to be effectual. We have been sent here trom 
different parts of our extended country, to interchange freely 
sentiments and opinions, and present to the people two of our 
fellow citizens for these high executive offices. To do this 
with effect, and secure the triumph of our principles, we must 
avoid every thing like sectional feelings and jealousies, and be 
willing to sacrifice all personal predilections and preferences. 
We must endeavor to reconcile, rather than create partialities. 

Whatever may be our individual wishes in regard to the 
election, however we may prefer a northern, southern, eastern 
or western man, we cannot expect a gratification of them, by 
placing the decision of the question on sectional considerations, 
Nothing, gentlemen, can be more inconsistent with a choice it 
self, than to regulate it by views, which if acted on in the four 
quarters of the union, must inevitably prevent its being made 
atall; saying nothing of the fatal effects of geographical divi 
rious, all must know that it is impossible to determine the ba- 
lance of eventual numbers in the union in favor of any one di 
vision. It would be the height of visionary speculation to at- 
tempt to estimate the strength of this, or that section as being 
superior to any one of the remainder eighteen montis hence. 

Local views, in state politics, may yet be dangerous, but 
they become highly so when extended to the nation at large, 
and on a subject of this character. 

There was a time, gentlemen, fresh in the recollection of all, 
when they brought us to the very verge of a dangerous collision, 
and on a question too, much less calculated to enlist state pre- 
judices than this! The lesson we received cannot so soon be 
forgotten. It should continue a long time as a political beacon, 
indicating on what occasions and to what extent our union 
may be putin jeopardy. Wherever, therefore, it becomes ne 
cessary for numbers to co-operate, individuals ought not, and 
cannot expect to enforce their own views, but must unite with 


oo at that point, which most nearly approaches the wishes 
of all, 


Imagine for a moment (by way of illustration) that on an 
emergency, the gallant crew of a vessel, should disagree about 
the course to be taken—what, gentlemen, would you think of 
the sagacity and prudence of that individual, who would pro- 
pose the expedient of cutting up the noble ship, that each man 
night seize his own plank, and steer for himseli!—I leave the 
Application to you!—Democracy in our country, gentlemen, 
cannot exist and be effectual, without mutual concession and 
compromise; and if union is essential to safety, it must often 

preserved at the expense of some sacrifices!—On this subject 
no argument can be drawn, or means employed in reference 
merely to the locality of the individuals! The stations are to be 
filled, and they who fill them, should know that their elevation 
has not been caused by their being in this, or that section of the 
union, or their having been born near the spot where the first 
revolutionary blood was spilt, nor obstructed in consequence 
merely of their residence being on the waters of the far west! 

ar otherwise.—Let the inquiry be, who is he that will com- 
ine the greatest republican strength, in relation to the nation, 
and best preserve the unity of the democratic party?) Who is he 
that best understands the principles and nature of our govern- 
ment, and will administer it in the true spirit of the constitu- 
tion? Who will carry out the principles of the Jeffersonian era, 
and general Jacksou’s administration; au administration which 
‘as done so much to advance the prosperity and happiness of 
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now stands! Such men, the candidates of no section, but the 
candidates of the people, ought to be supported. 
Gentlemen, to succeed we must continue to be united and vi- 
gilant—for it is only by perpetual vigilance that liberty is to be 
preserved. ‘The people are as yet victorious, and the democra- 
lic spirit like the genuis of liberty is pervading the land; but the 
enemy is still in the field and prepared for battle. If his motto 
be to divide and conquer, let our’s be union and safety. 
Thiz is the spirit and temper in which we should act, and 
these the considerations that suggest themselves to my mind. 
I throw them out for your consideration, you will give them the 
weight they merit. Let me, in conclusion, again remind you 
that the subjectis one, not only highly important, but dear to 
the people, and thatit is our solemn duty to take care that in 
our hands it receives no injury. I ardently pray, gentlemen, 
that our deliberations may be harmoniously conducted, and that 
the result of our labors may promote the union, prosperity and 
happiness of our beloved country. 
The address was loudly and frequently applauded by the as- 
sembly, evincing upon the part of the members great unanimity 
| feeling, and a cordial approbation of the sentiments express- 
ed. 
After Mr. Stevenson took his seat, prayers were offered up 
in behalf of the convention, in a fervent, teeling manner, by the 
rev. Mr. Clarke, of this city, at the request of the comunittee of 
arrangements. 
The names of the members were called, and there was found 
to be 
16 from Maine; 20 New Hampshire; 18 Massachusetts; 7 Ver= 
mont; 8 Rhode Island; 6 Connecticut; 42 New York; 63 New 
Jersey; 60 Pennsylvania—a double setof Wolfand Muhlenberg 
*-men;?? 14 Delaware; 188 Maryland; 100 Virginia; 15 North Ca- 
rolina; 3 Georgia; 13 Kentucky; le Olio; 11 Indiana; 2 Missis- 
sippi; 2 Missouri; 3 Louisiana; 2 Miciugan; | Arkansas; none 
from South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Ulhinots. 
At the morning session of Thursday the organization of the 
convention was completed, and six vice presidents and four se- 
cretaries appointed. 
A resolution was submitted, declaring thatthe number of votes 
should be according to the votes given by the several states for 
president and vice president. It was opposed—but carried 231 
9 210. 
Other proceedings being had, the double set of delegates from 
Pennsylvania came up—each regarding iself as representing 
the “*genuine democracy”? of the state, and considering the other 
apostates, &c. But finally, boff4 were admitted—which satisfied 
neither party. 
= + BB Bite 
TUE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We present the two following calculations of the next senate 
ofthe United States. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
The political complexion of the 24th congtess will be as fol- 
lows: 


Whig. Juckson, 
PERG, Tr EUS owe ccccscccccccc cuccccccccsbuesges ase 
New Hampatiire,.....cccccccccccsccscccccccsce-cccet 
Massachasetts,....-cccscccs cccccscecee- cen ceeeessess 
Rhode Istand,......06 e005. Cecccee Dicccce ceccsscceces 
COMMCCLICUL, . 6 cece eee cece eens PeTt ITTISETER TIE TT 
VOCMORE 6c cccc cc cccces POVTTT TTT TTIT TTT 
New York,........+-+. WYTTITTITTT TTT ite 
NEW Jersey, oc. cccccccccccsccccclbesccce cccccsccvvcel 
Pennsylvania,.......cseeeee oe occ cocc coed eased 


Delaware,.....ccccrcecccesccsces 
Maryland, .cccccvec.s ccvccccccecs 
Vat IIR, ov cbdece ccccecccccccces 
North Carolina,.....cseseeeee ees 
South Caralina,........ cccccscccctevceescesesecseeee 
Rsk von dc 6 Sec ccecedscccocvessey euededdecesss Me 
Kentucky,.....cccreeeeess 
Tenmessee,..cercsecsecre: 


ObetO ys occ cccccccescoescccovceyece seer er eeee er 


www: 


eee weer eeeeee ee 
eee ewr ee ee ee eee eee 


sSenetes c6seceee 


ee eee emweeeeen ese eee eee eeee 


PRGIBDOs bb oe Hb oc cc dec coccccve cscstooss eter eeeeeeee 


Fags oi decccc ccc ccvcsccccscces eeeeereer eee eee en eee 


‘ 
EMIRATE c rdeee 06 06 cs 00ccc coccnsd covccodcoccetbcte 
Pl | WP PRPPITITITITITE Tire rire re riiitilt sl. 
Di iantl, 2. cccccccccccccccccccscsececssccs cocccscoeem 
Mississippi,......cccccccccccccscodescccccesescesees 


1 
2 
1 


24 24 

It will be scen that we have included in this table the two 
members to be elected from Mississippi and Tennessee. We 
have done so, because their politieal character can be predict- 
ed almost toa certainty. With these exceptions the senate is 
full. 

We have classed Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, and Mr. Man- 
gum, of North Carolina, with the whigs, though their political 
character, particularly that of Mr. Hendricks, has been in dis- 
pute ever since their election. Mr. Moore we have clasard 
with the Jackson men, because in his printed address to the 
people of Alabama, he expressly declares himself to be so. 

We make, then, with the casting vote of the vice president, 
(and possibly withont) a bare majority of Jackson men in the 
senate; and will probably be increased by the instructions that 
will be given to the senatora from Virginia by the legislature of 
that state—from which will result cither a resignation, or a con- 





Our country, and place iton the noble eminence on which it 





formity to the instructions. The views of the people of Virgi- 
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nia are such, in regard to the doctrine of instructions, that one 
or the other of these alternatives will be unavoidable. 


From the New York Evening Star. 

The Journal of Commerce publishes a list of the senate, to- 
gether with a statement of its political complexion, which may 
perhaps, obtain ecireulation and credit, notwithstanding its in- 
wecuracy—for who can suppose any bist to be correct which 
puts down White as a Van Buren man? The right mode of as- 
certaining the state of polities in the senate, is to make the 

Hestion What it really is, Van Buren and anti Van Buren: 

ackson is functus officio. It is useless to use his name any 
Jonger as a shield to Van Buren. Kendall and the vice presi- 
dent have the government now in their hands. ‘The president 
is too feeble to aitend to any business. The senate will stand 
as follows: 

Van Buren. Anti- Van Buren. 
eee 0 MGS... 
New Hampehire........ 
EDS ba cc WC o6tN s dcbiele cb decdcescesdocdderel 
Rhode Isiand........ odes 
Conmnecticut.......eeeee 
IIE 5 56 obs conc cdbedsdbdecteccscccccvevccscocd® 
BE SEE? 9d dos obec Sade Mereccdss eves ceed eeddscese 
dod 6 64660400 Cok Sencdbecesorcses Sccicocel 
a nnn: f 
PS Hee RIN cCUNR nd cb cede Scscbesddecccvcccc etic” 
NO SES 80100 ccccec cscs cee 
PSUOM DAS6 60 665. o6'debV00se Codd Chocccceeescosted 
North Carolina.........eeel...0. l 
ee te te PEPER ES a LETTE ERE EEE EEE ERE T EET 008 
PL AThG66 Fos CWS be TOUP ED Gcc ces cece dee edecses cll 
PROOMONY < cdc ccccccccccccic coves 
TENNESSEE. 2.2.5. cccccsccccccess 
ONG. cider cccsccccccccrcccel 
Tmdiama.. cee cececcccecees 
ee TT TITER ETE. Lee 
Louisiana........0-...e00e), 
_ ” BPAPPPYETILETIL LITT eee Teer coceee 
Missouri........eeeceees So Bovesccoccccse ces 
ETERS PP ccc cece ccccccccccccccccsccceccccccccvcscD 


eve ee eeweeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


ere er eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 2 


eeeee eters teen Swes cnn'all 


e*e@eeeeeeeeeene eeeeee ~~ 


TITTITI CTT tite cocccel 


16 32 

We have here set down gen. McKean, of Pennsylvania, as 
decidediy opposed to Van Buren—committed as such, although 
a friend to general Jackson. Mr. King, of Georgia, is by no 
means committed to the fortunes of Mr. Van Buren. In Ten 
nessee, Mr Grundy will go with his state, which is, we may 
say, unanimously against the vice president. In Indiana, they 
may both be called anti Van Buren, though both are friendly 
to general Jackson. The same is the case with Alabama. In 
Mississippi. there is a senator yet to be elected, and he will not 
bea Van Buren man. The errors which many calculations 
have produced as to the strength of parties in the senate, have 
arisen from giving Van Buren all Jackson’s strength. Throw- 
ing aside all doubtful votes, the whigs have a majority of four; 
and on Kendall’s appointment—mark our prediction! —the vote 
will be 32 to 16, spite of Kendall’s assurances that he intends 
to do his duty in the post office, without reference to politics. 
Jackson is about leaving the political field, and any vote in the 
senate will not be in reference to him. He has nominated Mr. 
Van Buren as the next president of the United States! Will the 
senate, by their votes, gonfirm this nomination? We say the se- 
ate will not, 

98 O St — 
BALTIMORE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

The foliowing is an account of some of the locomotive en- 
gines that are now plying on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road. 
They are all of American manufacture, and the knowledge ac- 
quiced in their construction is exceedingly valuable—besides, 
they cost less than the imported engines. 

From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

We are indebted to James H. Bell, esq. a civil engineer of 
great talent and merit, for some very interesting documents in 
relation to rai] roads. Amongst others we have the 8th annual 
report of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company. Eighty- 
two miles of the road from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry were 
finished Jast fall. The lateral road to Washington will be com. 
pleted some time the ensuing summer. 

We notice two things in relation to this road which are wor- 
thy of comment, the peculiarities of the locomotives and pas- 
wenger cars. 

The former are buitt upon a different principle from those of 
Stevenson the English engineer, and the latter are peculiarly 
adapted to American fail roads. 

The names of the locomotives are the Atlantic, Traveller, 
Arabian and Mercury, built in the order we have named them, 
These are all in successful operation. 

‘The Atlantic has an apright tubular boiler, the tubes are of 
hammered iron 16 inches in length and 282 in number. The 
two steam cytinders stand upright, are 10 inches in diameter 
und having 20 inch stroke. The connecting rods and crank 
warn a shaft, which carries a spur wheel 28 inches in diameter— 
the spur wheel drives a pinion — inches in diameter, on the 
axle of the forward road wheels of the engine, which are 35 
guches in diameter. Anthracite coal is used in the furnmance 
exclusively, and a fan wheel is driven by the waste steain from 
the cy liaders. 
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The Traveller varies from this in having its pinion on a ge. 
— shaft about 3 feet in front of and parallel to the roaq 
wheels, - 

The gearing from this shaft is outside the frame of the engine 
having connecting rods, and cranks at the ends of the axles of 
the road wheels, so that one or two pair of eranks may be used 
as more Or less adhesion is requried for the rail way. 

The Arabian differs in the number and dimension of the 
tubes and their connection with the upper part of the boiler, their 
length is 31 inches, 6 or 7inches of which extend above the water 
surface of the boiler, which iz 52 inches wide and 64 inches 
high. The tnbes are 12 inebes diameter at the base and | ine} 
at the top. Certain arrangements permita very easy access 
to the tubes and any repairs may be made with facility and de. 
spatch. The cylinders are 12 inches in diameter and the 
length of stroke is 22 inches. The power is communicated as 
in the other engines. All the minor fixtures are ingeniously 
arranged. 

The fire surface of the Arabian exposed to radiant- heat is 30; 
square feet, the area of heated air surface in the tubes is 335 
square feet. This gives a supply of steam at 50 Ibs. pressure, 
adequate to the size of the cylinders, and also to move exclusive 
of its own weight a train weighing 112 tons on a level road, at 
the rate of 114 miles per hour. 

Ata diminished rate of speed, the engine took the same load 
up a plane of 17 feet in a mile, on a curve of 1,000 feet radius, 

The weight of the Arabian is 74 tons, 3 tons 17 cwt. rest on 
the forward wheels. This locomotive ran 3,500 miles without 
the loss of a day or any repairs! 

The daily expenditure is as follows: 

Coal, 1} tons at $6 per ton,........eeeeeeccsees 7 50 
Be PTTELITT ETE Lee cccccccccccss BOO 
Assistant engineer,........eeceseees 1 50 
Oil, ccccccccccccvcccccccccecs ITTETITI LTT TT 75 
POSSONG BH CONE ihc cciccc cdve cosdoserssdvees 
Comtingencies, 22. cccsccceccccscccceececs voce 





$13 75 

At this expense the engine performed the work of 49 horses, 
and sometimes when driven, the work of 113 horses! 

The passenger cars are now mounted on eight wheels, and 
sO ingeniously arranged that curves are easily passed, and the 
cars remain perfectly level,even where there is an inequality 
in the road. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

The Charleston Mercury, of the 8th instant, contains a long 
opinion of judge Harper, delivered at the late session of the 
South Carolina court of appeals. As the case deserves notice, 
we copy the first and last paragraphs of the opinion, in which 
the nature of it and the decision are expressed Nat. Gaz. 

This is a case both of novelty and importance, and I have 
considered it carefully, with reference to the authorities within 
my reach. On the part of the complainants, it is contended 
that, under our law, slaves being considered personal chattles 
*-to all intents, constructions, and purposes, whatsover,” they 
are absolutely incapable of taking a legacy, and that the bequest 
to them is absolutely void, or that, if a trust is created in their 
favor, it is incapable of being executed, and the estate must be 
distributed among the next of kin. On the part of the defend- 
ants, it is urged, first, that, under the civil law, slaves have ca- 
pacity to take for the benefit of the master, and that this 
should have much authority with us, as the state of slavery 
which existed under that law was analogous to that which ex- 
ists among us; secondly, that if we adopt the rule of the com- 
mon law in relation to villeins, the same consequences will f0l- 
low; they had capacity to take, though liable to be divested of 
the property by the lord; or, thirdly, that if they are considered 
incapable of taking, this must be considered a beneficial be- 
quest to the executor, for his own use, the testator having in- 
tended him to take the property absolutely, and dispose of it at 
his pleasure, relying only on his friendship and good faith to 
dispose of it according to his wishes. e e P 

From the views I[ have taken, the complainants are not enti- 
tled. The bequest to the slaves is not void, on the principles 
before examined. A chose in action given to an alien enemy !8 
not void, though, while alien enemy, he can maintain no ac- 
tion upon it. A trust created in favor of an alien enemy is not 
incapable of being executed. “Ifan alien enemy purchase 4 
copy hold or land in the name of another, in trust for himself, 
and his heirs, the king shall have it.” “But, if an alien pur- 
chase in the name of a trustee, the king cannot be entitled by 
inquisition, for the estate at law is in the trustee, not in the 
alien. But he must sue in chancery to have the trust execut- 
ed.» Com. Dig. Tit. Alien C. 3. [ do not say what the effect 
would be if the executor should think proper, of his own ac- 
cord, to pay over the legacy to the slaves or their master. 
But remaining in his hands, it is subject tothe claim of the 
state. The ehancellor’s decree must be therefore affirmed, and 
the bill diemiszed, but without cost.”’ 

The Springfield Gazette of Wednesday, contains notices of 
several interesting cases decided at the recent term of ie st- 
preme court in that county; among which is the followine:— 

Contracts for tabor. William Fowler vs. Henry Bliss. This 
was an action brought to recover wages for five or six months 
labor, done by the plaintiff for the defendant, at so much prt 
month. The defence set up was, that there was a special cul: 
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between the parties for a year’s service, and therefore 
the plaintiff could have no claim for wages for a less time, 
yaless he fulfilled the whole contract. Sach being the evi- 
dence, and such the instruction of the court, the jury gave a 
verdict for the defendant. ' : 
The principle involved in this case, is of great importance, es- 
cially in reference to contracts of labor, and accords perfect- 
jy with the dictates of equity and common sense, as well as 
with the decisiens of our courts. [t is too apt to be the case, 


that persons ewployed by others, feel and act as if they were at 


liberty to leave their employment whenever they please—no 
matter what the contract may be, or what the damage to their 
employers; but it ought to be known and remembered, that 
whenever there is a contract to labor for a mau for any specific 
time, say a year, the laborer can recover nothing for any portion 
of his work, if he does not continue in his service the whole 
time, unless indeed the contract has been waived. 

IN THE SUPREME court or New York, May 12—s0pGe 
HorFMAN PRESIDING. 

Norman Porter vs. Anson G. Phelps and Elisha Peck. 

This was an action to recover the value of goods lost ander 
the following circumstances. 

The plaintiff resides in Lexington, Kentucky, and early in 
the month of April, 1834, sent his clerk to this city to purchase 

oods, The clerk accordingly purchased a bill of goods to the 
amount of $495 from the defendants. When the goods were 
being purchased, Mr. Phelps casually asked the plaintiff’: clerk 
if he wished to have them insured, and to what port? The 
clerk replied, “yes; to the same port that goods bought for the 
plaintiff? were usually insured to.”? No further conversation 
ensued on the subject of the insurance, and Phelps and Peck 
agreed to ship the goods on board the first good vessel for New 
Orleans at the cost of the plaintiff. The purchase was made 


on the 4th of April, and a day or two after, the plaintiff’s clerk 


paid $400 of the bill, and the balance of iton the 8th. Two 


| days after, on the 10th, the goods having been by this time 


shipped on board the Newark, the plaintiffs clerk examined 
the account, and perceiving that there was no charge for in 

surance in it, went to the defendants and spoke to their clerk 
about getting the goods insured. It did not appear that on this 
occasion the plaintiffs elerk expressed any surprise at the 
goods not having been insured, nor did he accuse the defend- 
The result of this interview 
was, that the defendants’ clerk received $13 75 from the clerk 
ofthe plaintiff to pay for getting the goods insured. It was 
near sun-down in the evening when the plaintiff’s clerk called 
atthe defendants. It appeared, however, that under some cir- 
cumstances it might have been possible to effect the insurance 
even at this late hour; but the testimony on this part of the sub- 
ject was rather vague and inconclusive. The plaintiffs clerk 
having paid the money to defendants’ clerk to effect the insur- 
ance, went away, and in the course of that night, the Newark, 
which had not sailed from this city, took fire and the goods in 


| question were destroyed. 


For the defence it appeared in evidence that the defendants’ 
clerk told the plaintiff's clerk that it was too late to effect the 
insurance that evening, but that he would do it in the ensuing 
morning, as soon as the offices should be open. It also appear- 
ed from the testimony of different persons, that at the hour 
when plaintiffs clerk called at defendants’, the insurance offi- 
ces were generally if not invariably closed. 

The court remarked that in reference to the second applica- 
tion made by plaintiff's clerk to get the goods insured, the de- 
fendants, according to custom, had used due diligence, and 
were not obliged to go out of their way to effect the insurance. 

Counsel for plaintiff said that he claimed a verdict solely on 
the ground that when the goods were first purchased, Mr. 
Phelps agreed to insure them. 

Judge Hoffinan charged the jury, that when a man under 
takes to effect an insurance for his foreign correspondent and 
heglects to do so, he becomes virtually the insurer himself, and 
in such a case should arn action be brought against him, he 
may secup in defence whatever would be available to an in- 
sirance company under similar circumstances, such as fraud 
6r deviation, &c. 

The duty of effecting an insurance attached in two cases. 
First, where a merchant makes a special agreement to procure 
the insurance, and the second case, where he is in the habit of 
doing so without receiving particular directions from his cor- 
respondent in every instance; as the usual course of business 
implied a promise to procnre the insurance. The rule did not 
however apply to the present case, as it appeared that the de- 
fendants only insured when they were directed to do so. 

In the present cave the jury had a right to infer from the con. 
Versation between the plaintiff’s clerk and the defendants, that 
there was an agreement on the part of the latter to effect the 
insurance; and the plaintiff’s clerk so understood it. 

The first agreement to insure was not merged in the second, 
hor could the latter invalidate the former if there had been al- 
ready a breach of it. 

Verdict for the plaintiff $542 56 and 6c. costs. 


From the United States Garette. 

A suit of a singular nature is now pending in the U. 8. dis- 
trict court in this city. It will be recollected, that some six or 
bine months since, there was a fraud committed on the United 

les bank, by obtaining, on a forged check, upwards of 96,000. 





Suspicion fell upon a family named Drew, father and two sons, 
then in the city. Shortly after, they were arrested, and, om 
searching their persons, a corresponding amount, &c. to that 
obtained from the bank was found on the person of the elder 
Drew, which was taken by the mayor and plaeed in the bank. 
There was no money found in possession of the others two. 
When the trial came on, the sons confessed their guilt, and 
were convicted, and sentenced by the court. The father was 
released. He has now brought a suit against the mayor of the 
city, to recover the amount ($6,010) found im bis possession at 
the time of his arrest. 

A certain James Wilson has been found gnilty, before the 
circuit court of the United Sates at Philadelpina, for counterfeit- 
ing notes on the U. S. bank. He is an ‘‘artist’’ of extraordmary 
talents—as his lath and presses, &c. clearly shew. But bis in- 
genuity has at last, brought him to a condition in which he will 
be prevented from doing any more injury to society. 

Ben. F. White, recently tried before the circuit court of the 
United States, at Philadelphia, for an assault on Mr. Auebin- 
beck, the mate of the barque Madeline, on the 18th of Janwary, 
1835, in which assault White stabbed the mate wah a knife, 
bul the wound did not prove fatal—was found guilly by the jury, 
but recommended to mercy, because they believed him to have 
been under the influence of liquor at the time! Drunkenness 
then, it seems, is to be admitted as an extenuation for erime- 

a Beer 
YANKEE NOTIONS. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 

Yankee Land, or the New England portion of the United 
States, does not make a great figure in the map of the American 
republic; yet the traveller who leaves it out of his route cap 
tell you but little of what the Americans are. The history of 
the Yankees is the history of the republic; the character of the 
Yankees has influenced and continues to influence that of every 
part of the nation; and their name, from a provincial designa- 
tion, has become among foreigners the popular appellation of 
the whole people. Such is the predominance of character and 
civilization; the other states are becoming like the Yankees, 
while the Yankees are keeping like themselves. Itis in New 
England, therefore, that you find the most original, operative, 
and distinctly marked American character. Here should the 
traveller begin and end; whoever leaves the Yankees out of his 
*-United States as they are,’ will find he has left Hamlet out of 
Hamilet’s tragedy; and the person who, upon a short intimacy 
with the pork merchants of Cincinnati and the kitchen wenches 
of New York, pretends to write a book on the ** Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans,’’ will show the same degree of modesty 
with him who touches at Liverpool and the Hebrides, and then 
spawns his quarto, entitled “John Bull at Home.’’ 

Itis in New England you find Jonathan at home. In the 
other states there is a mixture, greater or less, of foreign popu- 
lation, but in New England the population is homogeneous and 
native—the emigrant does not settle there—the country is too 
full of people, while the fertile soil of the west holds ont supe- 
rior attractions to the stranger. It is no lubber land; there is no 
getting half a dollar a day for sleeping, in Massachusetts or Ver- 
mont—the rocky soil and rough climate of this region require 
thrift and industry in the occupant. Inthe west he may scratch 
the ground, throw in the seed, and leave the rest to nature; but. 
here his toil must never be remitted; and, as valor comes of 
sherris, so doth prosperity come of industry. The southern 
planter who visits the east and finds the whole land a garden, 
wonders why the fat fields and the warm sky of his own reigion 
do not produce the same picture, and in his endeavors at an 
explanation, ascribes it to the tariff, whereas the difference in 
the two regions arises from the regular and natural operation 
of things; it is solely the effect of industry. 

What is Cape Cod but a heap of sand? yet it maintains thirty 
thousand people, and there is not a beggar among them. Al? 
the tariffs that could be devised never would ruin New England, 
were they framed ex proprio motu of Georgia or South Caroli- 
na. While the Yankees are themselves, they will hold their 
own, let politics twist about as they will. They are like cats; 
throw them up as you please, they will come down upon their 
feet. Shut their industry out from one career, and it will force 
itself into another. Dry up twenty sources of their prosperity, 
and they will open twenty more. They have a perseverance 
that will never languish while any thing remains to be tried; 
they have a resolution that will try any thing, if need be, and 
when a Yankee says ‘‘1’ll try,’ the thing is done. 

Boston is but the fourth city in the union as to population, 
yet in many points it may be considered the chief; a metropolia 
there never will be in the United States—I mean for political 
purposes—as London is to Great Britain, or Paris to France— 
for Washington will never be a great city. 

New York and Philadelphia owe their great population to the 
numbers whom they receive from the other portions of the 
union, and the other side of the Atlantic. Boston has grown 
by internal augmentation only, or accretion from its immediate 
neighborhood; in consequence, it exhibits nothing of that shift- 
ing and heterogeneous character which marks the great cities 
of the south. 

Boston, however, is by no means, the whole of the Yankee 
Land. Paris, we know, is all France, and London may carry 
all England whithersoever she listeth. Not so in America, 
Brother Jonathan, with all his guesses, is another guess sort of 
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a person; the Yankees of the country cannot be led by those of 
the capital, except, perhaps, in the fashion of a go to- meeting 
coat, or the hue ot a ribband., There is a watchful jealousy 
among them which is for ever on the look out lest the capital 
should get an undue ascendancy; no matter what the point in 
question may be, tt would create an alarm among the lowest 
yeomen of Berkshire and Worcester counties, were it to be 
noised abroad that Bo-ton had one feather’s weight more influ- 
euce than was allowed by her chapter and section of the con- 
stitution. Urban inflaence can thus get no ascendancy; the city 
has not, tike a great heart, all the life blood of the community 
at command; the couutry ts all heart. All the great cities were 
oceupied by the enemy during the revolutionary war, yet was 
netthe land conquered—t should rather say the people were 
not conquered. ‘Men,’ says sir William Jones, ‘and not ci- 
ties, Constitute a state.”’ 
8 © Bt 

THE DEEPEST MINE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following may shew the expenses incurred in the 
English collieries, and the amount of labor expended to 
obtain coal. 

In our own country we have immense fields that lie on, 
or very near, the surface of the earth—and all that we 
need is canals or rail roads to have coal at the lowest 
price. And so we shall have it, and soon—but time must 
be allowed to prepare ourselves and our country for it. 
Even now at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, &e. it is as cheap as 
can be desired—and the arts that depend upon a supply 
of fuel, are flourishing in an extraordinary manner, 


From the Durham ( Eng.) Advertiser. 

The shaft at present sinking at Moukwearmouth col- 
liery, near Sunderland, has attained a considerably great- 
er depth than any mine in Great Britain, (or estimating 
its depth from the level of the sea, than any in the world). 
Pearce’s shaft at the consolidated mines in Cornwall was, 
till lately, the deepest in the island, being about 1,470 
feet in perpendicular depth, of which 1,150 feet are be- 
low the surface ot the sea. The bottom of Woolf’s shaft 
(also at the consolidated mines) is 1,250 feet below the 
sea; but its total depth is less than that of Pearce’s shaft. 
The bottom of the Monkwearmouth shaft is already up- 
wards of 1,500 feet below high water mark, and 1,600 
feet below the surface of the ground. It was commenced 
in May, 1830. ‘The upper part of the shaft passes through 
the lower magnesian limestone strata which overlap the 
south eastern district of the great Newcastle coal field, 
and which, including a stratum of ‘‘free stone sand” at 
the bottom of the limestone, extended at Monkwearmouth 
to the thickness of 330 feet, and discharged towards the 
bottom of the strata the prodigious quantity of 3,000 gal- 
lons of water per minute—for the raising of which into 
an offiake draft, a double acting steam engine, working 
with a power of from 180 to 200 horses, was found ne- 
cessary. ‘Ihe first unequivocal stratum of the coal for- 
mation, viz: a bed of coal 14 inches thick, was not reach- 
ed till August, 1831, (being about 344 feet below the 
surface), after which the tremendous influx of water 
which had so long impeded the sinking operations was 
**stopped back” by a cylindrical ‘*metal tubbing” or cas- 
ing, fitted (in a series of small portions) to the shaft, and 
extending from below the above bed of coal to within 26 
yards of the surface. The sinking now proceeded with 
spirit—still no valuable bed of coal was reached, although 
the shaft had passed considerably above 600 feet into the 
coal measures, and much deeper than had hitherto been 
found requisite for reaching some of the known seams. 
It became evident that the miners were in unknown 
ground. 

A new ‘‘feeder of water” was encountered at the great 
depth of 1,000 feet, requiring fresh pumps and a fresh 
outlay of money. The prospects of the owners became 
unpromising in the eyes of most men, and were denoune- 
ed as hopeless by many of the coal viewers! Coal view- 
ing, however, had as yet been limited to some 200 or 220 
fathoms; and the views of the Messrs. Pemberton (the 
enterprising owners of this colliery) were not to be bound- 
ed by such ordinary depths; they considered rightly that 
the thickness of the coal formation might be vastly great- 
er where protected by the superincumbent limestone, 
than where exposed to those denudations which, in the 
neighborhood of the “rise” collieries, had probably swept 
away the strata through which their own shaft had hi- 
therto been sunk; that they were, therefore, justified in 
anticipating the larger and known seams at greater depths; 
and that, in case these larger seams had (as was intimat- 








‘ a - —————— 
ed) been split into smaller strata, the same causes whieh 
in-other places, had produced their subdivision, mighy, 
at Monkwearmonth, have effected their junction. ‘They 
continued, therefore, their sinking, and, in October Jag; 
reached a seam of considerable value and thickness, y 
the depth of 1,578 feet below the surface; and presumir, 
that this newly discovered seam was identified with te 
Bensham scam of the Tyne, (or Maudlin seam of the 
Wear), they are rapid! dictetiiie their shaft, in antici. 
pation of reaching the Hutton, or most valuable seam, gt 
no distant period, but which (if their anticipations are 
well founded) will be found at a depth approaching 3y9 
fathoms from the surface! 

In the mean time, however, workings have very recent. 
ly commenced in the supposed Bensham seam. A party 
of scientific gentlemen descended into these workings oy 
Saturday last, and, aided by every facility and assistance 
which could be afforded to them by the Messrs. Pember. 
ton, made several barometic and thermometric observa. 
tions, the detail of which will be deeply interesting to 
many of our readers. A barometer at the top of the shaft 
(87 feet above high water mark) stood at 30,518, its at. 
tached thermometer (Fahrenheit) being 53. On being 
carried down to the new workings (1,584 feet below the 
top) it stood at 32,280, and in all probability higher than 
ever before seen by human eye; the attached thermome- 
ter being 58. Four workings or drifts had been com- 
menced in the coal; the longest of them, being that “to 
the dip,” 12 yards in length and nearly two in breadth— 
to the end of which the current of fresh air for ventilat- 
ing the mine was diverted (and from which the pitmen 
employed in its excavation had just departed)—was se- 
lected for the following thermometric observations: tem- 
perature of the current of air near the entrance of the 
drift 62 (Fahrenheit); near the end of the drift 63; close 
to the face or extremity of the drift, and beyond the cur- 
rent of air 68. A piece of coal was hewn from the free; 
and two thermometers placed in the spot just before oc- 
cupied by the coal (their bulbs being instantly covered 
with coal dust) rose to 71. A small pool of water was 
standing at the end of the drift. Temperature of this 
water at eleven o’clock, 70; three hours later, 6),22. A 
register thermometer was buried 18 inches deep below 
the floor, and about 10 yards from the entrance of the 
drift; forty minutes afterwards its maximum temperature 
was 67. 

Another register thermometer was similarly buried 
near the end of the drift, and after a similar period indi- 
cated a maximum temperature of 70. It was then placed 
in a deeper hole and covered with small coal; some wa- 
ter oozed out of the side of this hole to the depth of 6 or 
8 inches above the thermometer, which, upon being exa- 
mined after a sufficient interval of time, indicated a tem- 
perature 71 1-2. A stream of gas bubbles (igniting with 
the flame of a candle) issued through the water collected 
in this hole; the bulbs of two very sensible thermome- 
ters were immersed under water in this stream of gas, 
and indicated a temperature constantly varying between 
71.5 and 72.6. A thermometer was lowered to the bot- 
tom of a hole drilled to the depth of 24 feet into a floor 
of another of the workings, ued the atmospheric air ex- 
cluded from it by a tight stopping of clay; this thermo- 
meter being raised after the lapse of forty-eight hours, 
stood 73. The above observations will accord with the 
prevailing (and certainly well grounded) opinion, that 
the temperature of the earth increases with the depth 
from the surface. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that causes may be assigned for an increase of tempera 
ture in this and other coal mines, independently of the 
presumed subterranean heat. 

Those who are familiar with coal mines, must have 
frequently witnessed the effects of the enormous pressure 
of the superincumbent strata; and a weight of 25 to 30,000 
tons, which had lately reposed upon the coal hitherto 0c 
cupying the drift above described, had suddenly been 
transferred to the coal situate on the sides of this drilt. 
Hence those constant indications of tremendous pressures 
the cracking of the sides and roof, and ‘theaving of the 
floor,” and the crumbling of their materials, furnishing 
admission of. air and water to innumerable fragments of 
shale, coal and pyrites—cireumstances which are abuv- 
dantly calculated to occasion an increase of temperature, 
both by mechanical compression and chemical decomp” 
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stots although wholly inadequate, as we conceive, to 


the generation of the temperature recorded on Saturday 
jast; and the presence and lights of the pitmen were ob- 
viously inoperative in producing the effects remarked, 
Other experiments, however, in the prosecution of these 
inquiries, are, with the obliging permission of the own- 
ers, contemplated at Monkwearmouth colliery ; and 
amongst the minor advantages arising from their magni- 
fcent undertaking, will doubtless be the solution of any 
remaining doubts of the existence of considerable subter- 
ranean heat at accessible depths, beneath the surface of 
the earth. 
LIBERIA. 
From the Philadelphia Colonizationist. 

Ata period like the present, when so many grave charges 
against the colony and its friends have been advanced, the tes- 
tumony Of respectable colonists is peculiarly valuable. We 
therefore ask the serious attention of our readers to the sub 
joined statement of Emanuel Elliott, the mate of the M. Mer- 
cer, Whose avocation has afforded him extensive opportunities 
fur observation, during the long period he has resided in Africa. 

“| have been in Africa nearly seven years, and went fiom 
Richmond, Va. I was born free, lived at Cape Mesurado, and 
commanded colonial craft; have been at Bassa Cove, was there 
as late as March 9; left nearly all the emigrants recovered from 
the fever; all had it lightly, none died, fever much lighter than 
at the cape, there being no musgrove or swamp. Mr. Hankin- 
son and wife had been also ill; they too were recovering. Peo- 
ple all seemed comfortable and contented; they were engaged 
in getting timber, which is plenty; and in building, and in clear- 
ing, in which they were making good progress; the land is fine, 
along the beach sandy, a litt!e back, rich and productive. Cof- 
fee. camwood, indigo, pine apples, African peach, and other 
fruits, grow wild. Water excellent. I have visited the coast 
frequently, from Sierra Leone to 100 miles leeward of Cape 
Palmas, and think Bassa Cove the best spot that could have 
been selected for a colony; a reef of rocks break off the force 
of the wind, behind which vessels of light draft can run close 
in shore. Vessels not drawing over 12 feet, may lie within a 
quarter of a mile of the cove beach. I am of opinion that in- 
dustry in the cultivation of the soil, and in mechanic pursuits, 
will afford greater results than trading, and lead to greater 

prosperity. If emigrants go well provided with clothes, and 

are well housed, the rainy season is fully as desirable for arriv- 

ing in Africa; on some accounts better. The St. John’s is a 

magnificent river, penetrating far into the interior, and if the 

society shall supply their factory well, will command an ex- 
tensive and profitable trade in camwood, ivory, rice, palm oil, 
ke. The back country is said to be very productive, and the 
hills visible from the eost, are interspersed with lawns. At 
about 25 to 30 miles inland, mountains appear. 

The stories about the slave trade being carried on at the old 
colony are utterly false: very few are intemperate, and trade in 
spirits has very much lessened, owing to the efforts of the so- 
ciety, and the influence of temperance societies, and no sales 
permitted less than a gallon. Some few are discontented, but 
these are the worthless and idle. The industrious are well 
pleased with the country, and such only should go. Such peo- 
ple cannot be induced to leave Africa. The tales of Brown, 

Temple, and others, who have learned little or nothing of the 

country, are utterly ridiculous. EMANUEL ELLIOTT. 

Philadelphia, May 2, 1835. 
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FREE AND SLAVE LABOR. 

Col. Flinter, in his account of the island of Puerto Rico, a 
Spanish island, says: “It is an established fact beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction, that every description of West India 
produce can he raised by free labor in the colonies; and that the 
White and free colored population may by proper discipline and 
regulation be brought to work as day laborers. The cuitiva 
tion of tropical produce will become in time cheaper, and more 
advantageous, and it is certainly more humane, by free labor 
than by slaves, IL have tried the experiment in a coffee estate 
of my own; I have also seen it repeatedly tried on indigo plan- 
tations, the most unhealthy, as well as laborious, class of tropi- 
cal agriculture—and I have always found that the cultivation 
both of coffee and indigo, was cheaper by employing free labor- 
ers than by slaves. A free laborer will work in the field from 
sunrise to sunset, and on a moderate calculation will perform 
more work during that time than two slaves. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages which result to the planter from free labor is, 
that he sinks no capital, as he must do if he purchases slaves; 
nor does he incur the loss of it in case his laborers should die; 
OF sustain the expense of curing them during sickness, or main. 
taining them in the decrepitude of old age. 
“A proof of this is that all the large establishments on the south 
Coast of the island, which are worked exclusively by slaves, 
having no pasiure lands, and furnishing no other produce. are 





involved in debt and difficulties; while those on the north coast, 
Where there is a mixture of free labor, unless in particular cases 


Where there has been great mismanagement, are free from 


debt.” The great increase of production appears attributable 
In 1810, the exports 


to the introduction mainly of free labor. 


of sugar; in 1832, it produced 414,663 quintals 76 Ib. 


millions of dollars, In 1810, the island produced 3,796 quintals 


Until the 
year 1819, a large sum of money was annually sent from Mexi- 
co to pay the governor and the civil and military establishments. 
In 1832, the net revenue of the island amounted to 798,494 
Spanish dullars, and the expenses of the government to 630,300; 
leaving a balance in the treasury of 168,104. 
A slavery anecdote given by col. Flinter:—When the captain- 
general visited every part of Puerto Rico, ia 1532, to hear the 
complaints of the inhabitants and inspect the administration of 
justice, an old negro presented himself to his excellency, mak- 
ing a complaint that a person had purchased from him three or 
four head of cattle, for which he could not obtain payment.— 
The captain general on inquiry found the complaint to be just, 
and ordered immediate payment to be made. {[ asked the old 
man how many years he had been on the island, and if he had 
any morecatile. He answered that he had several cows which 
he had purchased with the savings of his industry, and which 
he had reserved to maintain his two children; and that he had 
been sold only twelve years ago by a gentleman from Barba- 
does.* He added that he had already purchased the freedom 
of his wife and one son.”? 
STATE PRISON FOR FEMALE CONVICTS. 
An act for the erection of state prison buildings for female con- 

Victs. 

Passed April 20, 1835. 

The people of the state of New York, represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows: 
§ 1. It shall be the duty of the agent of each of the state prisons 


| in Ubis state, under the direction of the inspectors thereof, to erect 


on the grounds belonging to such prison, and near to or adjoin- 
ing the same, prison buildings for the female convicts of such 
prison district. The said privon buildings shall be commeneed 
and completed in whole or in part, as soon as the respective 
boards of inspectors shall deem expedient; and the expense of 
such erections shall be defrayed out of the surplus funds of the 
said prisons respectively. 
§ 2. The said buildings so to be constructed, shall contain not 
less than forty separate cells each, (and be so laid out that the 
number may hereafter be increased), upon the plan of the ex- 
isting state prisons; but with such variatious as may be deemed 
useful and necessary, in reference to the employment, disci- 
pline, health and reformation of the convicts, and in regard to 
the most economical mode of erecting the buildings. ‘The in- 
spectors may also direct apartments therein for a matron and 
assistants, if required, with other necessary appurtenances, and 
cause the whole to be enclosed witha suitable yard by suffi- 
cient walls. 
§ 3. Whenever the said prison buildings shal! be in readiness 
for the reception of the female couvicts confined in the said 
respective state prison districts, it shall be the duty of the 
agent of each prison, under the direction of the inspectors 
thereof, to cause the said female convicts to be removed to 
and be confined in such new prisons. All female convicts 
sentenced thereafter to confinement in a state prison in the 
first, second and third senate districts of this state, shall be 
confined at Mount Pleasant prison; and all such convicts so 
sentenced in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth senate 
districts thereof, shal! be confined at the Auburn prison. 
§ 4. It shall be the duty of the inspectors of each of the said 
prisons, to employ a suitable matron, (and assistants if re- 
quired), to supervise and have charge of the female convicta; 
and to prescribe rules and regulations for their government and 
discipline; and to cause them to be so employed aa shall best 
conduce to their support and reformation. 
—— rh ® © Over 

THE ERIE CANAL. 
The following important act was passed by the late legisla- 
ture, and a meeting of the canal board, with reference to the 
gigantic work therein contemplated, is advertised for the 30th 
June:— 
An act in relation to the Erie canal, passed May 11, 1835. 
The people of the state of New York, represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows: 
§ 1. The canal commissioners are hereby authorised and re- 
quired to enlarge and improve the Erie canal, and construct a 
double set of locks therein, as soon as the canal board may be 
of opinion that the public interest requires such improvement, 

§ 2. The dimensions to which the canal and locks shall be 
enlarged shall be determined by the canal board. 

§ 3. In passing cities or villages and at other places, an inde- 
pendent canal may be constructed instead of enlarging the pre- 
sent works, if the canal board shall decide that the public in- 
terests will be thereby promoted. In all cases, regard shall be 
had in the location, to the relinquishment of damages, and to 
gifts, grants and donations; but nothing in this section shall au- 
thorise the board to abandon the present canal through cities or 
villages, where an independent canal may be deemed advise- 
able. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the canal commissioners to alter 
and arrange the present feeders, and to construct such addi- 
tional feeders and other works as ney may deem necessary tor 
supplying the enlarged canal with water. 





*An English island. In the Spanish islands, the owners of 
slaves are obliged to give them freedom, when the slaves cau 





amounted only to 65,672 doliars. In 1832, they exceeded three 


pay the price for which they were bought. 
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5. In the construction of the several works authorised by 
act, the canal commissioners shall have and exercise all 


the powers and privileges granted to them by the ninth title of 


chapter ninth of the first part of the revised statutes: And the 
said ninth title, so far as it may be applicable, shall apply to the 
works hereby authorised. 

§6. The cost of constructing, completing and maintaining 
the works authorised by this act, shall be paid by the commis- 
sioners of the canal fund out of any moneys which may be on 
hand belonging to the Erie and Champlain canal fund; but the 
accounts and expenditures under this act shall be kept separate 
and distinct from the accounts and expenditures for the ordina- 
ry repair and maintenance of the Erie canal. 

§ 7. The eighth section of the act entitled “an act to provide 
for the improvement of the canals of this state,’> passed May 6, 
1834, is hereby repealed. 

§ 8. The commissioners shall report to the legislature their 
proceedings under this act, within thirty days after the com- 
mencement of each session. 

§ 9. Afterthe year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven, the expenditures by virtue of this act shall be so limited 
as to leave from the canal revenues without reference to auc- 
tion and salt duties, an annual income to the state of at least 
three hundred thousand dollars, over and above all ordinary re- 
pairs and expenditures on the Erie and Champlain canals. 

§ 10. No further expenditures shall be made pursuant to the 
provisions of this act than are necessary to construct the addi- 
tional locks and works connected therewith, to enlarge the ca- 
nal in the vicinity of said locks, so far as may be necessary to 
facilitate the passage of boats through the same, and for the 
purchase of such lands and the extinguishment of such claims 
for damages, as the commissioners may deem it expedient to 
secure an extinguish, until a sufficient sum shall have been col- 
lected and invested from the canal revenues fully to discharge 
the Erie and Champlain canal debt. 

§ 1L. This act shall take effect on the passage thereof. 


STATISTICS OF NEW YORK. 


From Williams’ New York Annual Register, for 1835. 
SUMMARY OF CANALS COMPLETED. 


Names. —— Cost. Tolls in 1833, 
Erie canal..............++.364 $9,027,456 05 $1,290,136 20 
Champlain canal..... sevee 64 = R7} Q: 2 RR 
Gion’s Fail feeder.......... 12$ 12179671 & 192,559 02 
Oswego canal........++.- - 38 565,437 35 22,950 47 
Cayuga and Seneca canal.. r- 236,804 74 17,174 69 
Chemung canal............ 23 © . 
Navigable feeder......... 16 2,133 95 694 00 
Crooked Lake canal....... 8 126,331 95 200 84 





548 $11,488,035 99 $1,463,715 22 
Navigable ponds & feeders 18 


Total 566 miles of canal navigation com- 
pleted and owned by the state. Average cost per miie, about 
twenty-one thousand dollars. 

Comparative view of the number of clergy in the state, in 1819 


and 1835. 
No.in 1819, No. in 1835. 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists....... 328 562 
Baptists ......... ocercccce ose TeTTTITe TTT 139 442 
onan a emncces cocece cooceecees ac acece : = a 
iscopalinns...... PITITIVITITIRI TTT 8 

Reformed DUtCh... 2200 ccocceccccce+seseeeelOD 116 
Associate Reformed ......ccceeeccceeeceees 23 
Lutherane ..... 0 ccedee secs pa Geseedececenne 16 30 
Other denominations, not enumerated in 1819 74 

761 1,920 


The number of attorneys and counsellors at Jaw in the state 
of New York was, in 1820, according to the Register, 1,248; in 
183.1, 1,688; in 1834, 2,084; in 1835, 2,052. 

The number of physicians in the state, according to the same 
authority, is 2,650. 

The rank and file of the militia of the state comprises 186,212 
men, viz: horse artillery, 1,271; cavalry, 7,225; artillery, 11,396; 
infantry, light infantry and riflemen, 163,301; fifty companies of 
artillery attached to infantry permanently or for inspection, 
3,019. 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 
Albany Argus, Monday May 11,4 P. M. 

This day at 12 o’clock, terminated the longest session of the 
legislature of this state on record. The duration of the session 
was 126 days: the number of aets passed, 311. 

Among the laws of general interest and importance, are, the 
acts in relation to the state census—to increase the salaries of 
certain judicial officers—to prohibit the circulation of bank 
notes of the smaller denominations—authorising a tax for a li- 
brary in each school district—for the erection of state prison 
building for female convicts—to submit to the people an amend 
ment of the constitution directing the restoration ef the salt and 
auction duties to the general fund—authorising an additional 
appropriation for the new state hall—to abolish public execu. 
tions—for the enlargement of the Erie canal—prohibiting the 
sale of drafts by banks tv meet their discounted paper—to im- 


i ee 
prove the management of the state prisons, and relieve mecha. 
nics from the injurious competition of convict labor—and to j¢. 
peal the law of the last session in relation to botanic Practice 

Protracted and interesting discussions were had upon se Vera) 
bills, which were finally rejected, or failed for want of action 
in one or the other house, or were laid Over to another sessioy 
Among these, were the bills in aid of the construction of the 
New York and Erie rail road, the debates in relation to whic) 
were extended through some twenty days of the session—tip 
Black River canal—the Rochester and Olean canal—a ship ca. 
nal from Oswego to Utica—the Utica and Syracuse rail roag— 
the Troy and Schenectady rail road—the Albany and Ber. 
shire rail road—the Troy and Berkshire rail road—the amend. 
ed charter of the New York and Albany rail road; and Various 
other bills for similar grants—the bills establishing additiona| 
ferries between New York and Brooklyn—providing for ti. 
erection of an asylum for the insane poor—to amend the nop. 
imprisonment act—establishing a department of public instrye. 
tion—in relation to the proof of wills and other proceedings be. 
fore surrogates, &c. 

(The Argus contains a list of the acts passed. ] 

== 8 @ Ove 
HOUSE OF REFUGE—PHILADELPHIA. 

A supplement to an act entitled, “fan act to incorporate the 
subscribers to the articles of association for the purpose of 
establishing and conducting an institution for the confinemen, 
and reformation of youthful delinquents, under the title of 
the house of refuge,’’ passed March twenty-three, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa. 
tives of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania in general assembi 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, Tha; 
in lieu of the manner prescribed by the sixth section of the ac 
to which this is a supplement, it shall be lawful for the mana- 
gers of the house of refuge, at their discretion, to receive into 
their care and guardianship infants, males under the age of 
twenty one years, and females under the age of eighteen years, 
committed to their cusiody in either of the following modes, 
viz: 

First: Infants committed by an alderman or justice of the 
peace, on the complaint and due proof made to him by the pa- 
rent, guardian or next friend of such infant, that by reason of 
incorrigible or vicious conduct such infant has rendered his or 
her control beyond the power of such parent, guardian or next 
friend, and made it manifestly requisite that from regard to the 
morals and future welfare of such infant, he or she should be 
er we under the guardianship of the managers of the house of 
refuge. 

Second: Infants committed by the authority aforesaid, where 
complaint and due proof have been made, that such infant isa 
proper subject for the guardianship of the managers of the house 
of refuge, in consequence of vagrancy, or of incorrigible or vi- 
cious conduct, and that from the moral depravity or otherwise 
of ihe parent or next friend, in whose custody such infant may 
be, such parent or next friend is incapable or unwilling to exer- 
cise the proper care and discipline over such incorrigible or vi- 
cious infant. 

Third: Infants committed by the courts of this common- 
wealth, in the mode provided by the act to which this is a sup 
plement. 

Sec. 2. Thatit shall be the duty of any alderman or justice 
aforesaid, committing a vagrant or incorrigible or vicious infant 
as aforesaid, in addition to the adjudication required by the first 
section of this act, to annex to his commitment the names and 
residence of the different witnesses examined before him, and 
the substance of the testimony given by them respectively, on 
which the said adjudication was founded. 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the president and Jegal 
associates of the common pleas of Philadelphia county, the 
judges of the district court of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, and the recorder of the city of Philadelphia, alternately, 
in such manner as may be arranged between them, ata joint 
meeting for that purpose, from time to time held, to visit the 
house of refuge at least once in two weeks, or oftener if to the 
said judges it shall seem requisite, and it shall be the duty of 
the judge or recorder so visiting the house of refuge, caretully 
to examine into all the commitments to the said house of re- 
fuge made by the aldermen or justices aforesaid, that have not 
previously been adjudged upon by one of the said judges, or the 
recorder, in the manner hereinafter directed, which commit- 
ments it shall be the duty of the managers of the house of re- 
fuge truly and correctly to Jay before such judge or recorder, 
and on such examination, such judge or recorder shall have 
produced before him by the managers aforesaid, their superin- 
tendent or agent, the infant or infants described in such com- 
mitment, and the testimony upon which he or she shall have 
been adjudged a fii subject for the guardianship of said mana- 
gers, or on which he or she shall be claimed to be held ag such), 
and if, after examining the infant and such testimony, the said 
judge or recorder shall be of opinion, that according to the laws 
of this commonwealth, regulating the control of infants, a case 
has been established, which, in his opinion, would, according 
to law, authorise the transfer of the parental authority over sucli 
infant to the managers of the house of refuge, then and in that 
ease it shall be the duty of the said judge or recorder to endorse 
an order on the commitment of the justice or alderman or guar 
dians of the poor, directing the infant to be continned under the 





guardianship of the managers of the house of refuge, after which 
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it shall be lawful for said managers to exercise over all such in- 
fants the powers and authorities given them by the act to which 
this is a supplement. But if the said judge or recorder shall be 
of opinion, that such case has not been made out, he shall or- 
der such infant to be forthwith discharged, which order shall 
be obeyed by the managers, under the pains and penalties pro- 
yided by law against wrongful imprisonment. Provided, That 
it shall be the duty of such judge or recorder, at the request of 
such infant, or any person in his behalf, to transfer such hearing 
to the court house of the court of which be iz a member, in order 
that the infant may have the benefit of counsel and of compiul- 
sory process, to obtain witnesses required in his or her behalf, 
which such judge or recorder is hereby authorised to award as 
fully and amply as any judge or court could do on the hearing 
of a writ of habes corpus. 4nd provided also, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to interfere with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled, ‘‘an act for the better securing of per- 
sonal liberty and preventing unlawful imprisonment,’’ passed 
on the eighteenth day of February, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-five, commonly called the habs corpus act. 

Sec. 4. The annual meeting of the contributors to the house 
of refuge shall be held on the second Wednesday in January, 
in each and every year, instead of the first Monday in May, and 
that the board of managers shall then lay before the contribu- 
tors, and transmit to the legislature, their annual report, and 
that this section shall go into operation on the second Wednes- 
day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-six. 

Sec. 5. The governor shall draw his warrant on the second 
day of March in each year, in favor of the treasury of the house 
of refuge, on the state treasurer, for the sum of five thousand 
dollars, and the commissioners of the county of Philadelphia 
shall,on the second day of March in each year, draw their war- 
rant on the treasurer of said county, in favor of the treasurer of 
the house of refuge, for the sum of nine thousand dollars, and 
the said payments shall be made from year to year, until the 


| first day of May, 1838. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 
[Report made to the senate of New York, April 8, 1835.) 

Mr. Mack, from the select committee to whom was referred 
the resolution directing an inquiry into the propriety of abolish- 
ing public executions, reported: 

That the committee have not considered themselves warrant- 
ed, at this late period of the session, in retaining the resolution 
before them a sufficient time for that mature examination 
which a subject so interesting and important demands. They 
will, however, submit some facts and reasons which have in- 
fluenced them in forming the conclusion to which they have 
arrived. 

In the early and more barbarous eras of civil government, 
punishments were vindictive; justice was untempered with 
mercy. Severity was deemed essential, not only in retaliation 
for crime, but as an example to deter from its repetition. Ter- 
ror was the agent of the law; and its administrators, arbitrary 
in power, attempted to restrain mankind by fear, rather than to 
reform them by the incutcation of just, humane and rational 
principles. Not only was the nature of punishments vindic- 
tive, but the modes of inflicting them corresponded less with 
the character of the crimes than with the spirit of the laws. 
The penalty of death was attached to almost every offence, and 
that penalty was most rigorously enforced. Culprits were im 


} paled alive; mutilated; broken upon the wheel; their bodies 


transfixed to the gallows, and left bleaching in the wind; or 
their mangled remains inhumanly exposed to the public gaze. 

But in every age aud country in which these barbarous pu- 
hishments and exhibitions have prevailed, they have been 
found to produce contrary results from those which were de- 
signed. instead of proving salutary as examples to deter from 
the commission of crime, their tendency has been to harden 
and brutalize the feelings of the populace, to familiarize them 
With scenes of blood, to excite disgust instead of terror or re- 
spect for the laws, and to increase offences both in number and 
enormity. ‘These results are proved by the history of the times, 
and admitted by the most intelligent writers upon criminal ju- 
risprudence; and the spirit of Christian benevolence, the lights 
of education and the assuasives of refinement, wherever their 
progress can be traced, may claim their proudest triumphs over 
the exactions and inflictions of the criminal codes. 

In almost every nation of Europe, the number of offences to 
Which the penalty of death was attached, have, within the last 
half century, been greatly diminished, and the barbarous me 
theds of inflicting this punishment have been abolished, or 
Where these sanguinary statutes have not been repealed, those 
changes which have softened the character of the people and 
refined the public manners and opiaiuns, have influenced the 
Administrators of the laws, and rendered those laws, to a great 
extent, a dead letter. During the reign of Henry VIIT, 72,000 
persons were publicly executed in England, being an average 
0f 2,000 each year. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, 400 were 
executed yearly. From the year 1825 to 1831, inclusive, out of 

257 criminal convictions in England and Wales, 9,316 were 
condemned to death; of which only 410, an average of 68a 
year, were executed. In Ireland, for the same period, of 65,719 
Convictions, sentence of death was passed upon 1,814, and in- 
flicted npan 224, or about 48 per year. In France, during the 
year 1826. of 4,348 persons convicted, 150 were condemned to 
death, most of whom were executed. In Prussia, from 1818 to 
1627, 210 persons were capitally sentenced, only eighty-seven 


of whom suffered death. And it is the conclusion of all wri- 
ters by whom the imperfect statistics of crime have been inves- 
tigated, or who have had personal experience upon the subject, 
that in every country, offences against the person bave de- 
creased in proportion as the severity and public exhibition of 
punishments have diminished. In France, for example, a 
greater number of executions take place, in proportion to the 
convictions, than in England; and offences against the person 
bear a greater proportion, both to the whole number of offences 
and to the population, in the furmer than in the latter country. 
It is also remarked, as an important and interesting fact, that 
“in England and every other country, these offences are dimi- 
nished in the proportion that the means of education are en- 
larged.”? Hence it follows, that it is neither the severity nor 
the public nature of punishments, but the dissemination of 
knowledge and the inculcation of pure moral principles, which 
deter from the commission and prevent the increase of crime. 

In the United States, rational liberty is the basis of our civil 
institutions, and the principle of humanity is the foundation of 
our criminal codes. The constitution itself declares, that 
‘‘cruel and unusual punishment shall not be inflicted.’? While 
in Great Britain, the laws of which are leas sanguinary than 
those of some other European governments, about one hundred 
and fifty crimes are punishable with death, in no atate of this 
union is that punishment inflicted for more than ten enumerat- 
ed offences. By the revised statutes of this state, but three 
crimes are declared punishable with death. And to extend this 
principle of humanity, the revisers recommended a discontinu- 
ance of public executions, as then and at present conducted, and 
the substitution of u more private infliction, within the prison 
or some adjoining enclosure, in the presence of the county 
judges, district attorney, surrogate and other public officers, 
who were required to attend as witnesses. Those provisions, 
they observed, had *‘been drawn with a view to avoid the con- 
sequences frequently attending the parade of public executions, 
While, on the one hand, the security of our fellow citizens re- 
quires that the punishment of death should never be inflicted 
in secret, on the other, it is believed by many, that the manner 
in which it is usually conducted defeats the great end in view 
—a solemn and monitory example. A medium between the 
two has been aimed at.’? [Vide rep. of the revisers, 4th part, 
chap. 1. title 1, sec. 27, 28, 29 and note}. 

But the legislature which enacted these statutes, halted at 
the threshhold, and stopped short of the important object, by 
leaving it to the discretion, and resting it upon the responsibili- 
ty of an executive officer. With such timidity or reluctance do 
we cast off the shackles of custom, even when humanity pleads 
and reason is convinced! 

As might have been foreseen, in no instance since the adop- 
tion of the revised statutes, has a sheriff exercised the disere- 
tion of departing from the former method of conducting execu- 
tions in public: nor will any be found, in opposition to the soli- 
citations of depraved curiosity, and the importunities of self in- 
terest, to take upon himself such a responsibility as would be 
imposed under the present provisions of the statute. 

Your committee, therefore, would not be warranted in anti- 
Cipating, that all minds are now prepared for repealing the dis- 
cretionary power of the statute, and declaring the more private 
execution of criminals imperative. The propriety of publie 
executions has been defended, and may continue to be urged, 
upon the grounds— 

1. That they have a legitimate and salutary influence in de- 
tering others from the commission of like offences, which can- 
not be otherwise effected; that they are the only means of im- 
pressing upon the mass of the people a salutary dread and 
warning, and serve as a public admonition of the certainty of 
punishment following upon crimes. 

2. That all punishments ought to be subjected to the public 
scrutiny, so that it may be certainly known that the require- 
ments of the law, and no more, have been fulfilled; and that if 
punishments were privately inflicted, it could not be known 
whether they were actually, and justly and properly, inflicted 
upon the persons condemned, or that innocent persons had not 
become the victims. 


To the first of these propositions, your committee have in 
part anticipated their reply. It may, however, be well to for- 
tify their views, by referring to those whose opinions may be 
deemed better authority, and entitled to greater respect than 
their own. 

All the writers whom the committee have had time to con- 
sult upon the subject, [ Dagge on criminal law; sir Sam’! Romi- 
ly on do; Old Bailey experience, §c; an English publication on 
criminal jurisprudence, 1833; Rees’ Encyclopedia; Edinburgh do; 
Encyclopedia Americana; sir Edward Cooke, Becaria, Bentham, 
and numerous authors quoted in those works}, agree in the opi- 
nion, that public executions have not been salutary in their 
effects; that they have not deterred fiom the commission or 
prevented the increase of crime; but that on the contrary, they 
have had a deleterious influence upon the public morals, bru- 
talizing the habits, exciting the morbid sympathies, and blunt- 
ing the genuine sensibilities of the people. A German writer, 
[Encyc. Amer. art. criminal law), treating of the doctrine, that 
suffering is to be inflicted on the guilty, for the purpose of de- 
terring others from the commission of crime, remarks: 

“By the punishment of the offender, others are to be deterred 
from similar acts, The punishment is, therefore, inflicted 
licly; and the more horrible the crime, the more effort is made 





to confirm the popular abhorrence of it by severe penalties. 
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“This system is liable to the most weighty objections. It can- 
mot be allowed to put to death a human being, siinply with the 
‘view that others may receive from his sufferings such au im- 
pression as to be proof against the temptation to crime. In 
“point of fact, THIS END HAS NEVER BEEN ATTAINED, and would 
require a scale of punishment offensive to sound reason. The 
mere fear of punishment is of very littl weight. Men are kept 
from crime principally from the natural abborrence of wrong, 
heightened by a good education, and good example.”’ 

Again: “itis evident, that the sentiments of men, and their 
moral reformation, cannot be the direct object of legislation, 
drow the very circumstance, that this effect is not of a kind to 
"be ascertained.”’ S e * ® **On the other hand, 
‘itis found by experience, that the punishment of death is not 
sufficient to deter men from the commission of offences to 
‘which they are strongly tempted by their passions or their 
-wants.”’ 

Dagge [‘‘ Considerations on Criminal Law’’] observes: ‘*The 
circumstance of example, which is often insisted on, does not 
weem to have so much weight as is often ascribed to it; for de- 
linquents are frequently hardy enough to perpetrate the most 
atrocious crimes, even when malefactors are, for the same 
offences, expiring before their eyes, with all the dreadful cir- 
cumstances of agony and infamy. Men whose depraved dispo- 
sitions lead them to the perpetration of capital offences, are 
slightly, if at all affected by the sufferings or punishments of 
others.”? “If ever the dread of punishment, or the terror of 
example, comes across their thought, such reflections are soon 
obliterated by the more flattering prospects which strike their 
senses and corrupt their judgment. The end of punishment, 
therefore, with regard to example, appears to be of less consi- 
deration than is generally imagined.”’ 


“However (says the same writer), political casuists may 
pride themselves in subtleizing and reconciling moral repug- 
mances with public necessity, we may venture to conclude, that 
whatever shocks the common sense and feelings of mankind, | 
is faulty in its original establishment.”? “Severe Jaws, it will 
be allowed, are best calculated for the support of despotic pow- 
er; but moderate governments are to be maintained by a milder 
system.’ ‘Therefore, the great stress which has been hid on 
the advantage of public executions, seems to rest on a weak 
foundation; for they who are endued with a great degree of sen- 
sibility, will not behold them, and hardened offenders view 
them without being affected by them.’’? ‘Moral habits are not 
to be enforced by criminal laws; they are to be inculcated by 
moderation and good example; but the principal means of mak- 
ing virtue habitual, is to sow the seeds of itin early education.”’ 

The author of the late able and interesting English treatise, 
entitled “Old Bailey Experience,?? &c. in treating of the 
“effects of executions,’ remarks: 

“The well known fact, that in every country where the laws 
are most severe, the people are most in the habit of committing 
crime, would of itself be thought quite sufficiently striking to 
convince all law makers of the inutility and fallacy of relying 
on sanguinary punishments as deterring men from crime. Fa. 
gakerly says, with great truth, ‘Sir, there is something in the 
nature of man that disdains to be terrified, and therefore severe 
punishments have never been found effectual for preventing 
crime.’ Again: ‘It cannot be that men commit crimes for the 
sake of daring death, yet their nambers increase with the pe- 
nalty. Another cause must therefore be sought. Is it excite- 
ment? Boys say, their first ideas of crime came on WHILE wIT- 
WESSING AN EXECUTION. This fact, which is indisputable, 
proves that there is some strange and hitherto unexplained 
compound principle of action in the human species. One effect 
is sufficiently evident, that it hardens and brutalizes all who wit- 
ness these scenes, and all who are concerned in carrying the law 
into effect.’ ”’ 

The rev. Dr. Ford, for many years ordinary (or chaplain) of 
the Newgate prison, in a letter to Mr. Bentham, which we find 
in the work above quoted, on the ‘efficacy of executions,”’ 
says: 

‘From every thing I have witnessed on these melancholy 
occasions, I am decidedly clear, that executions, managed as 
they are at present, answer no end whatever, either for punish- 
ment or example.’’ 

After describing the treatment and deportment of the culprit 
in prison, previous to the day of execution, he continues: 


‘At length the long dreaded morning arrives; he knows he 
must quit this world, and he may as well do so with a good 
grace as not. ‘What would his old associates say, if they were 
to behold him die soft?’ (as the phrase is). ‘His memory would 
be despised and had in abomination.’ He mounts the drop, re- 
solute in appearance, however he may be within; bows to the 
spectators: shakes hands with the ordinary, and such others as 
may be with him travelling the same journey; and (according 
to the expression in the dying speech, which at this moment is 
| aa in all parts of London), ‘is launched into eternity.’ 

his man is not punished, nor are his compeers intimidated. 
Tt is like the acting of a tragedy: a momentary tear of pity may 
be shed, but the next ribaldry obliterates the whole of the fore- 
going catastrophe. For argument’s sake, we will suppose the 
convict a true penitent, and resigned to his fate, with a full 
trust in, or even a modest hope of salvation. The spectators 
are ignorant of what is passing in his mind, but they see him 
resigned in his countenance; consequently they are not intimi- 








dated by his example.” 


—=————. 
The same gentleman, after several years of subsequent ex 
perience, repeats his convictions, that ‘executions are of mf 
avail, either for punishing criminals or intimidating others in 
the perpetration of crime.’ ° 
‘The death of a criminal, (says a writer on this subject j 

ad - : : n 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia), is a terrible but momentary spec 
tacle, and therefore a less efficacious method of deterring othe, 
than the continued example of a man deprived of his liberty . 
“The terrors of death make so slight an impression that it hes 
uot force enough to withstand the forgetfulness natural to man- 
kind, even in the most essential things, especially when Assist. 
ed by the passions. Vivient impressions surprise us, but their 
effect is momentary.”? The execution of a criminal is to the 
multitude a spectacle which in some excites compassion mixed 
with indignation. These sentiments occupy the mind much 
more than that salutary terror which the laws endeavor to jy. 
spire,’? &e. 

Your committee might multiply extracts of the same import 
from these and other eminent writers upon criminal jurispry, 
dence. But enough bas perhaps been quoted to answer the 
object designed. [tis indeed true, that many of these writers 
have arrived at conclusions favorable to the entire abolition of 
capital punishment. But they have come to this result through 
the convictions forced upon them by observation and eXperi- 
ence, that public exhibitions of this punishment while they haye 
little or no effect in deterring from crime, are of a positively in. 
junous and demoralizing tendency. And in their cherished 
feelings of humanity, and in the exercise of their moral sengj. 
bilities, these statesmen and philanthropists seem to have Jost 
sight of the only principle upon which it is justifiable to cut of 
from existence those who wantonly destroy the lives of Others, 
Or commit treason against the government from which all ée- 
rive protection, and to which they owe a common allegiance— 
the public safety. 

In conclusion, upon this point, your committee, having quot. 
ed foreign authorities, would appeal to those who have witness- 
ed or made themselves acquainted with the manner of conduct. 
ing public executions in this country. Who are they that com- 
prise a majority of the immense crowds that assemble on such 
occasions? Are they of that class of citizens whose reasop is 
to be convinced, or those .whose animal feelings are to be ex- 
cited? And what are th® scenes usually exhibited there? Are 
they not those of thoughtless levily, and even of ribaldry, riot- 
ing and dissipation? Such of the spectators as have their sen- 
sibilities awakened on the occasion, regard with more or less 
repugnance the attendant formalities, and view them as the 
acts of despotism rather than of justice. They look almost 
with horror, even upon the executioner, legally and indispen- 
sably the minister of the violated laws; and the horrors of the 
final spectacle, and the sympathies excited, are much longer 
cherished in the memory than the criminal cause which pro- 
duced, and the end of public justice to be accomplished by it. 
To those who are criminally inclined, a violent death, so ter- 
rible in description, now they have witnessed it, seems but the 
affair ofa moment. I[t is, they reason, soon over; and will not 
compare in its bitterness to the sweetness of indulgence or re- 
venge. Such,indeed, as are predisposed to crime, will find 
in all the attendants of our public executions, rather incitives 


and encouragements to go on, than impressive admonitions \o 
repent and reftain. 


And even to the culprit, whose last moments, whose eterna! 
peace, ought not to be wholly disregarded by the law, a private 
execution would, in the opinion of your committee, be nich 
more salutary and impressive than a public one, as now uni- 
formly conducted. In the whole proceedings which attend 
these exhibitions, humanity overacts and becomes ostentatious. 
The criminal receives during his confinement, numerous and 
indiscriminate visits, and protestations of kindness and deep 
regard for his present comfort and eternal happiness. He is led 
forth amidst military array, to the sound of solemn music, and 
followed by a long procession, is escorted with “‘pomp and 
circumstance”? to the gallows. There he is surrounded by pro- 
fessed friends, public functionaries and spiritual advisers, sees 
before him an immense mass of his fellow beings, whose syur 
pathies and good will, in the awakened pride of human nature, 
he still seeks and hopes to conciliate. At this moment, he 
feels himself of greater consequence than he ever was before. 
It cannot but recur to his mind, as it will to the minds of the 
spectators, that he, who is there the object of so much curios 
ty, solicitude and attention, might have died upon the couch of 
honest poverty, within the walls of his humble dwelling, ‘‘u0- 
noticed and unknown:” that few of the many who then sur- 
round him, would liave felt the least interest in his fate; that 
none would have called to soothe his dying hour, or have ¢%- 
pressed any concern for his temporal or eternal welfare! Amidst 
these exciting scenes, amidst reflections such as these, be 
passes from time to eternity, regarding himself, and regarded 
by many others, as a martyr, rather than a malefactor, expialins 
his offence upon the altar of justice. : 

But, on the contrary, let the condemned criminal be apprised 
that he must meet death in comparative solitude; that the op 
portunity will not be allowed him of receiving and returning 
the public gaze; that as one who has forfeited the privileg*s 
and consolations of society, he will not again be permitted 0 
look upon the collected conntenances of his fellow beings, ft 
the safety and protection of whose lives his own life is demand- 
ed of him—and may he not be led to appreciate his situation 
Will he not turn his thoughts upon himself, and the antictpt 
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tions of his final hour be more solemn and impressive? There 
js solemnity in silence. It is in solitude, and not in crowds, 
that the human mind receives its deepest and most thorough 
convictions. Cut off from the glare and the murmers of the 
multitude; attended only by the officers and appointed witnes 
ses of the law, whose duty he appreciates, and whose charac- 
ier he respects, the culprit, who is about to expiate his offence, 
will be most likely to realize the justice of his sentence, and 
to meet the sulemu crisis with a broken and contrite heart— 
wiih true contrition and sincere repentance. ; 

The second proposition in support of public, and against pri- 
yate executions, Which the committee have quoted, merits con- 
sideration. It is true, that punishments should be certain, 
that they should not be evaded, and that the public should 
know, or have the means of knowing, that every sentence of 
the law has been positively and properly executed. But, how 
smalla proportion of the entire population of the state, who 
have a common interest in these matters, do now, or can have 
oecalar evidence of the execution of a criminal! Whll it not 
be sufficient to guard against any evasion, perversion or abuse, 
that a specified number of officers and respectable citizens 
shall be present at each execution, as public witnesses, nol as 
private spectators thereof? Will not an official account from 
these officers and witnesses, duly attested and published, con- 
vey to the public a full Knowledge of the event, with all its 
solemn and salutary influences, unaccompanied by any of its 
contaminating and counteracting effect-? Your committee be- 
lieve that every intelligent and reflecting mind must answer 
in the affirmative. They believe that the objection they have 
last noticed, though not without weight, may be thus obviated; 
or that.it cannot, tn this age of intelligence and general infor- 
mation, be sustained against considerations involving the cause 
of kumanity and public morals. 

Already have several of our sister states, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c. preceded us in this measure of 
reform; and your committee hope that the example will be fol- 
lowed, by carrying out the principle virtually recognised in the 
revised statutes of this state. But they are of opinion, that a 
simple repeal of the discretionary clause in section 26 of chapter 
1, title 1,4th part of the revised statutes, would not accomplish 
the object in the manner to be desired; but that the enactments 
should be specific and positive, obviating every reasonable ob- 
jection, and leaving as litile a« possible, in so delicate a matter, 
to the discretion or responsibility of the public officer, whose 
duty it may be to carry them into effect. 

And in conformity wit. the foregoing views, the committee 
have instructed their chairman to ask leave to introduce a bill. 
REMARKS OF MR. WEBSTER 
On the bill to regulate the deposites of the public money. 

Amongst the amendments moved by Mr. Webster to the bill, 
and adopted, was the following additional section which was 
also adopted, viz: 

“See. 9. That all the warrants or drafts of the treasury of the 
United States, or such as shall be authorised by the treasury 
department, drawn on any depogzite bank, shall be payable in 
cold and silver, if the holder desire to receive the same; and no 
such warrant, or draft, nor any check, draft or bill of exchange 
given or received in payment thereof, shall be expressed to be 
payable in ‘current bank bills,’ or in aay other medium than 
the lawful currency of the couuntry.”’ 

On offering this amendment, 

Mr. Webster said, that in discussing the provisions and merits 
of this bill, it was necessary so often to allude to the bank of the 
United States, and the withdrawal of the government deposites 
from that inatitution, that he would take occasion to say a few 
words, and they should be very few, upon that subject. In the 
first place, he wished to say that he considered the question of 
renewing the bank charter as entirely settled. It could not be 
renewed. Public opinion, he thought, very unfortunately for 
the country, had declared against it; and while there was a 
strong and prevailing sentiment in the minds of the community 
Against @ measure, it Was quite useless to move such measure. 
For himeelf he should take no part in any attempt to renew the 
charter of the bank. The people had decided against its conti- 
nuance, and it must expiré. 

_Of the causes, said Mr. W. which have produced this impres- 
ion in the public opinion, [ do not now intend to speak at 
large; they are sufficiently obvious. ‘The bank has been assail- 
ed by party, mainly, as I believe, because it would not yield it- 
telf to party objects. No ery was raised against its constitu- 
lonality, no doubt expressed on that point, till its directors had 
resisted suggestions, the effect of which would have been to 
render the bank a servile instrument in the hands of political 
men. In my judgment, those directors were entirely right, and 
the country, [ think, should rejoice that they staked and risked 
the continuance of the charter on that point. They could easi- 
y have secured the renewal of their charter. A little compli- 
ance would have done the whole business. ‘They were courted 
before they were denounced. If, in 1829 and 1830, they would 

ave consented to make a partnership with the treasury, and 
to yield themselves to power, they would have been commend- 
€d, extolled in many a message and report, and enabled to take 

ir OWn time for a renewal. The bank has fallen in its inde- 
pendence, and by reason of its independence. It should be 


prone 80 to have fallen; and it is much better for the country 


It is well known to be my opinion that direct injustice was 
done to the bank in the withdrawal of the deposites; and 
iajustice bas been done to it aiso, as I think, by the gross and 
unfounded jmputations made upon its general management. 
The bauk now, for many years, bas accomplished every object 
intended by its establishment. It bas reformed the currency, 
sustained it when reformed, and upheld a system of internal ex- 
change, safe, cheap and of unprecedented and unparalleled fa- 
cility. No country has seen the like; nor shall we see it soon 
again when the operations of the bank shall cease. The direc- 
tours, Of late years especially, have had a most difficult and un- 
desitable duty to perform; bat they have performed it, as [ 
think, with entire uprightness, and great ability. Every fair in- 
vestigation bas proved this, and the state of the bank itself, the 
best of all proots, abundantly shows it. The time will come, 
[ am sure, when justice will be done them, universally, as it is 
done them now by those who have sougiit for information, and 
have formed their judgments with candor and good sense.— 
Sull, partly on constitutional grounds, and partly on other 
grounds, a majority of the people appear to have decided against 
renewing the charter. 

He should not, therefore, Mr. W. said, make any movement 
looking to the renewal of the charter. 

Nor should he, if he remained in public life, join in any at- 
tempt, at any time herealter, to establish a new national bank, 
till experience of its want should have satisfied the country of 
its great utility or indispensable necessity. That the time 
would come when the country would feel the fullest conviction 
of this necessity, he did not doubi; but that conviction, he 
thought, was likely to be brougbt about only by experience. If, 
while he remained here, there should be a general call of the 
country for a new national institution, he should of course be 
ready to aid in its establishment, on principles which have been 
proved to be safe, and with any amendments which experience 
may have suggested. But, for himself, it was his stated pur- 
pose to do nothing more in relation to a national bank till a de- 
cisive lead should be given in that direction by the public opi- 
nion. 

In the next place, he wishes to say, that the **experiment,”? 
upon the success of which gentlemen had felicitated them- 
selves, had not, in his opinion, undergone any trial atall. It 
had been put to no test. 





There are two public objects, both of great importance, said 
Mr. W. in the accomplishment of which, the bank of the U. 8. 
in my opinion, has been generally successful. [ meant the trans- 
mission of publie funds, and other facilities to the operation of 
the treasury, as One of these objects; and a safe, cheap and ad- 
mirable system of internal exchanges as the other. ‘These ob- 
jects were both attained by the skilful administration of the 
bank, to such a degree as left little or nothing to be wished. 
By internal exchanges, | intend the whole operation of internal 
bills of exchange, and the circulation, also, of a paper curren- 
cy, always safe, founded on solid capital, and every where, in 
every nook and corner of the country. as well as on the ex- 
changes of the great cities, always of the same value as gold 
and silver, except, indeed, where the bills of the bank bave 
been preferred to gold and silver, as being better suited to the 
purposes of remittance. Now, sir, it has been predicted that 
the state banks, selected as deposite banks, could equally well 
accomplish ali these objects; that they could as readily and as 
completely facilitate the operations of the treasury, and that 
they could, and would also, furnish a general currency, as 
sound and as well accredited; and that they could and would 
be able to conduct the internal exchanges of commerce as safely 
and ascheaply. Of all this I have doubted; but the day of ar- 
gument is passed, and the system now awaits the unerring re- 
sultof experience. But the time for that experience has not 
yet arrived. Up to the present moment, the country has en- 
joyed, and does now enjoy, the benefit of the circulation of the 
bills of the bank of the United States. The amount of that cir- 
culation is now eighteen or twenty millions, and it is diffused 
over every part of the country, and abounds, more especially, 
in those places where it is more particularly needed, and in- 
deed, is kept there because it is there most needed. Here isa 
medium of exchange, every where to be had, and to be had 
without charge. A hundred dollars in gold and silver buy a 
post note of the bank of the United States in New Orleans, or 
Mobile, or St. Louis, and it is remitted to Philadelphia or New 
York, without danger, and without expense. The whole mass 
or the circulation of the bank of the United States, therefore, is 
at this moment in active operation, in expediting and facilitat- 
ing the exchanges, and indeed in assisting the operations of the 
treasury, and the deposite banks themselves, by affording a me- 
dium of universal credits. The present system, therefore, still 
rests, substantially, on the bank of the United States. 

It is the credit and the circulation of the bills of that bank, 
which still sustain the accustomed operations of internal com- 
merce; and the bank still exercises all that wholesome control 
over the currency of the country, which it has heretofore done, 
But the bank is about to expire. These eighteen or twenty 
millions must be gradually withdrawn from circulation, though 
they may come in very slowly, and be drawn very reluctantly 
from the hands which hold them; so that the circulation of the 
bills may more or less continue for a considerable time after 
the charter shail expire. In this way I have no doubt of its 
continuance to do good for some time after its legal existence 





pe itshould thus fall, than that it should purchase a prolong- 
existence by rendering itself a tool of party power. 


shall have ceased. There will be no rush for payment of its 
votes and bills, because there will be no doubt about the suffi- 
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ciency ofthe fund. There will be no haste to get rid of them, 
because they will be better than any other paper, and better 
than gold and silver. 

Seeing that its charter is to expire, and finding itself suffering 
the hostility of the government, the bank will naturally be in- 
duced to wiud up its affairs successfully, and to make the most 
it can for the interest of the stockholders; and if nothing should 
occur to interrupt the commercial business of the country, the 
bank may approach the end of its charter, with a large amouat 
of loans, and of bills in circulation. Until these shall disap- 
pear, aud be replaced by a new capital and a new currency, 
there will be no ‘‘experiment”’ at ali. The bank would appear 
now to be doing as large a business as usual, though deprived 
of the government deposites. Its perfect credits and its good 
management enable it todo this. There has been, therefore, 
no withdrawal of the means of circulation and exchange, by 
bills. In the mean time, the deposites have gone to the state 
vanks, and have increased, of course, their ability. If, after the 
bank of the United States shall have withdrawn its loans and 
bills, and wourd up all its affairs, it shall appear that five or six 
hundred state banks shall be able, for any length of time, to fur- 
nish a currency as safe, as universal, as much accredited, as ef- 
fectual for the purpose of cheap exchange, as has been furnish- 
ed by the bank of the United States, and all this in times of ad- 
versity as well as in times of prosperity, then the experiment 
may be said to have succeeded, He was not one of those, Mr. 
W. said, who expected such a result. On the contrary, he 
fooked not only for great inconvenience, in the important con- 
cern of internal exchanges but for great irregularities in the pa- 
per currency of the country also, in moments of commercial 
pressure or dizaster, if it were left entirely subject to the inter- 
est or the discretion of so great a number of state institutions. 

But the bank musi wind up its affairs; its debts must be col- 
lected, and its circulation, after a while, entirely withdrawn. 
And when this takes place, or begins to take place, then, and 
not till then, the existing government “experiment” will begin 
to be put tothe proof. At present, all is fair weather; the ques- 
tion is, how will it be, when it becomes necessary to fill up the 
void occasioned by withdrawing the bills of the bank of the 
United States, by notes of the deposite banks? When these 
banks shali be brought to rely on their own means, their own 
credit, and their own facilities; when the substantial succor of 
@ universally accredited paper currency, of twenty millions in 
amount, shall be withdrawn, then the experiment will be put 
on trial. 

it is known, sir, that Tam one of those who believe in the 
fmpracticability of an exctusive, or of a general metalic curren- 
cy. Such acurrency is not suited to the age, nor to commer- 
cial convenience. The return of the golden age is a dream. 
There will continue to be banks; and the mass of circulation 
will be a paper circulation of some kind; and the question will 
be, whether state institutions, associated together as deposite 
panks,‘can furnish a sound and universally accredited circula- 
tion. 

Al present they are not proved capable of any such thing 
ifa gentleman here wishes to remit money to New England, or 
to the Ohio river, he certainly does not send bills of the depo- 
site bank of this district. If a single individual has done that, 
y way of trying the ‘‘experiment,”’ he probably does not repeat 
the trials and, at any rate, the example is not generally follow- 
ed. Deposite banks pay specie, which is,so far, very well; 
nd a person with a check on one of those banks can obtain 
‘specie, and with that specie he can obtain bills of the bank of 
the United States; and this is the process he will go through, if 
‘he wishes to remit money in the shape of bank notes, to places 
‘at any considerable distance. In fact, that is well known to 
the the only practice. How this is to be effected, when there 
‘shall be no longer notes of the bank of the United States to be 
thad, remains to be seen. 

if have said, sir, the day of trial has not come, and that all as 
wet seems clear weather. But I recently learned some symp- 
ttoms of approaching squalls. Some little specks of clouds at 
‘least, make their appearance above the horizon. I learn, from 
authority not to be questioned, that, within the last week or 
ten days, a treasury warrant was drawn on a deposite b?nk in 
oue of the cities, payable in another city. The bank on which 
the warrant was drawn offered to pay in a check on a bank in 
the city where the warrant was payable; and when the check 
was presented, it was found to be made payable in current bank 
notes. Here, I think sir, there is, as | have said, a small cloud 
darkening the early dawn of the new golden day of our curren- 
cy. Even so soon as the present hour, treasury drafts are thus 
offered to be paid in current bank notes. I have very good rea- 
sons to believe, sir, that other deposite banks draw their checks 
in like manner, payable in current bank notes. And I have call- 
ed the attention of the senate to these occurrences, not merely 
to expose the practice, but to correet it also. I wish to stop it 
at the threshold, by declaring it illegal; and I bave prepared a 
section, which I trust the senate will see the importance of in- 
serting in this bill. 

Bt 
POSTAGES IN THE. UNITED STATES. 
From the Boston Gazette. 

We think there can be no surer test of the advance of busi- 
ness and commercial enterprise generally, for any given time, 
than the increase of Postrace for the same period. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the amount accruing from postages through- 
out the U. States since the year 1827, when it was $917,893, 





——== 
has more than doubled, and since 1828, when it was $1,058 

to the present time, has nearly doubled, it being, according 
a document recently published, in 1834, $1,969,913, Buch” 
wonderful increase, in the short space of six or eight years . 
entirely unexampled in the history of the world, and taken’. 
connection, as we think it may be, with a similar increase i 
other statistical details, sets all previous example at defiance 
This, it will be remembered, is the general aggregate throughos, 
the United States. Let us look a little closer into the mieten 
and see where the increase has been, We have accidental, 
mislaid our memoranda for two or three years, but as the gen 
ral ratio of increase from year to year appears to be about oa 
same, what remains, we think will be sufficiently interesting 
our readers, or we should not have taken the trouble to arran : 
the following table, which we have been at considerabie Pains 
to make correct:— . 


Table of postages in the United States for several years, 


1827. 1829, 1831. 1832. 1834 

New York.....212,536 272.524 312,018 344,267 430 4% 
Pennsylvania..118,062 152,021 185,217 206,408 343/49 
Massachusetts. 92,429 107,545 119,388 129,712 179/56, 
Virginia....... 67,295 75,106 84,078 93,757 114°555 
Maryland...... 56,046 63,616 69,039 76,766 8993, 
South Carolina 44,764 44,675 47,993 552,756 60,735 
Georgia........ 39,428 45,851 54,232 61,786 79,99, 
Ohio........++ 27,480 43,266 §=—- 58,883 65,400 10065) 
Louisiana,.... 27,477 29,609 40,794 = 48,129 61.45 
Connecticut... 27,640 33,324 34,245 39,480 51,604 
North Carolina 24,505 27,833 28,750 31,821 38.74% 
Kentucky...... 23,112 28,461 38,705 42,979 53°97 
Maine......... 22,916 29,368 29,932 34,234 58717 
Alabama ...... 18,093 20,369 27,240 32,547 50514 
Tennessee..... 16,112 24,199 31,423 35,544 43.858 
New Jersey.... 15,584 19,766 22,390 25.652  29.8)7 
Rhode Island.. 12,663 14,109 14,806 15,773 19.0 
Vermont ...... 12,305 15,742 19,997 20,295 26.043 
N. Hampshire. 11,828 16,006 17,298 18,845 23,49 
Dist. of Colum. 11,518 11,295 14,500 15,118 ~—-17.74 
Mississippi.... 9,575 11,125 15,499 17,529 264» 
Missouri....... 5,289 9,546 12 907 15,757 19,518 
Indiana........ 4,996 7,793 11,508 14,460 20 835 
Delaware...... 4,691 5,156 4,707 6,005 6,465 
INinois.....60+ 2,447 4,548 7,791 9,764 14,789 
Michigan ter... 1,733 2,587 4,588 7,137 = 12.501 
Florida do... 1,579 4,537 6,321 6,722 82” 
Arkansas do... 786 1,310 4,071 2,726 4,100 





917,893 1,115,227 1,318,320 1,471,371 1,969,913 

The immense state of New York, it will be seen, has a little 
more than doubled in the short space of seven years. Pennsyl- 
vania has almost trebled in the same time—and what is more 
wonderful still, has just about doubled since 1830. Massache 
setts, although but the eighth state in the union, in point of 
population, ranks as third in this table of postage, and is near 
60,000 ahead of Virginia, which is fourth. In point of tonnage, 
too, we hope we shall be pardoned here for saying that Massa- 
chusetts is the first state in the union; New York foblowing 
close upon her heels as second, and Maine, a thrifty scion, 
lopped from the parent tree, some fifteen years ago, coming in, 
head and shoulders, before all competitors, as third. 

By the above table, it will be observed that seven years ago, 
Ohio, the ‘young Hercules of the west,”’ ranked as the ninth 
state, and was a little behind Conneeticut; now she takes rank 
as fifth, and has almost doubled Connecticut—though in the 
meantime, the latter has by no means been idle. Indiana du- 
ring the same period, from 5,000, has advanced to nearly 21,000, 
and lliinois, from 2,450 to nearly 15,000. [In fact, the growth 
of the “‘far west’? outstrips all previows calculation—even 
while we stop to take the sun, the onward current sets with s0 
much rapidity, that it is entirely out of the question to obtain 
the true latitude. Ohio is now side by side with Virginia in 
point of population, and im another year the postage, which 
may be considered as a true criterion of enterprise, will be a 
least equal. 


The postages of several of the principal eities im the United 
States rank in the following order:— 


1831. 1834. 
New York......ce0eccecees oveees 144,767 192,493 
Philadelphia. ....cceececeesvecces 95,284 348,354 
BOGIOR . cccccccccccccese sevecccces Obgdan 77,925 
Baltimore......eceeccceccessesees 49,3390 62,505 
New Orleans....... cecsccccccccs Gageee 48,840 
Charleston ..ccccceccccccccscccee Dhyaaad 30,562 
Riehmond.........ceeceeeceseees 16,696 20,336 
Savanmald......ccescccccsescceces 14,032 15,659 
Cimciamatls oo .cecesccccccesccccse 13,019 20,991 
AIBGRG 0 cn0ccceccesces o eccessce ce Shae 16,601 
Augusta, Ge0.......eseeeeeeeee++ 9,689 14,355 


Boston, as it will be observed, although fourth in point of po 
pulation, ranks as third in postage, and is 15,000 ahead of Baltl- 
more, which iz fourth. As it respects tonnage, Boston is great: 
ly ahead of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and is seeond only © 
the great commercial emporium—New York. 

The regular and very gradual increase from year to year '@ 
every state of the union, though in some much more rapid thaa 
in others, is not a little remarkable, the instances of retrogre® 
sion being extremely rare. 
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